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A Case or Post-Partom aged’ 35 : lost an enor- 
- mous quantity of blood ; hemmorrhage was checked, but patient sank rapidly 
from exhaustion ; ‘atimnlants only gave temporary relief, on account of inability 
te replace lost blood. Gave a mixture of MeatJuice and water, ito 12, two 
teaspoonfitla every ten: minutes. Patient revived, pnise reappeared, respiration 
less sighing and more regular ; and by continning the treatment until two bottles 
been taken, she was restored, and is to-day a hearty, woman. 

- He also gives a case of cholera-infantum, and adds : 
In both cases the peculiar merit of the Meat-J nice fy in its being able to 
‘supply a circulating medium as near in characier to the blood as can be well ob- 
tained.” It is ready for osmosis whether in the stomach, upper or lower bowel. 
It is an excellent thing to give by rectal enema, with or without brandy. _ 
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mend ‘it too WALTER R. LAMBUTH, 
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Editorial 


It is with the deepest sorrow that we record the 
outbreak of another revolution, and contemplate 


The Hew 
Revolution. 


from. Whatever may have been thought of the readiness of 
China for the Republican form of government, on account of 
lack of knowledge as te what Republicanism involved and of 


what was necessary to bring about a good and stable govern- 


ment, especially with such a reputation as the official class of 
Chins generally had, it is evident that she has begun to walk 
in the ways of the South American Republics. Instead of 
unitedly working for the unification of the whole country and, 
sacrificing personal preferences, pulling all together, the leaders 
almost immediately began to separate and form factions, and 
each faction, too, not with aview to the public good but 
solely with the object of personal gain. ‘Be ruled by us or 
perish’ seems to have been the motto. And it is uuspeakably 


‘sad that just as the country seemed to be gaining a little con- © 


fidence and the business outlook was more hopeful, it should be 
plunged into this fratricidal war, involving the destruction of 
so much property, the loss of so many lives, and the infliction 
of untold suffering upon myriads of the poor people who had 
nothing to do with the first revolution, except to accept it after 
it was brought aboyt by others, and now must pay this dread- 
ful toll for they know not what. If the new revolutionists 
could produce strong reasons for the revolt, such as would 


the sad results which have already issued there- 
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appeal to sensible men everywhere, and if they had strong 
men to put into power who it might be hoped would guide 
the country eventually into the way of prosperity, the outlook 
would not have been so dark. We hold no brief for Yuan 
Shih-k ‘ai, and know but little of the leaders of the revolu- 
tion, but we are firmly convinced that if the revolution succeeds, 
it will be less than a year before the malcontents will again be 
busy and China “will be in the maelstrom of revolu ion, of 
which we have such a painful example in Mexico, from which 
the revolutionists would do well to take a lesson before it is 
too late. 

the committe which went to Nanking 
Language Scbool. 

examine into the workings of the Language 
School, shows that the promoters of the project were right 
in their ideas as to the necessity for such a school, and that 
a great step forward was taken in the work of helping the new 
missionary in the acquisition of the Chinese language, when 
the school was begun. Years ago we had a very excellent book 
on Missionary Methods. What we want now, and what we 
are coming to, is method in our missionary work, and begin- 
ning right at the very first arrival on the field. ‘here is no 
question but that there las been muchi sporadic effort, not alone 
in the study of the language, but in the pursuit of the mission- 
ary’s Jife-work, some of which was perhaps unavoidable under 
the circumstances. There was a great deal of floundering in 
the study of the language because there were so few helps and 
no well defined methods and no experienced teachers organized 
to afford the needed oversight. The language school is a step 
in the right direction, and should have been taken long ago. 
But this is only an illustration of what might and should be 


‘done in many other branches of mission work. 


‘Tue work of securing Government recogni- 
tion of mission schools appears to be making 
Recognition of 
Mission Schools. SOME Pregress, after all. We have received 
a copy of a circular letter from the (Cliris- 


tian) Educational Association of Kwangtung, addressed to the 
members of the China Educational Association and the General 
Missionary Body, wherein it is stated that the mission schools 
in the Province of Kwangtung have received government re- 
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cognition, and setting forth the terms on which that recognition 
is based. ‘This result has been brought about by the action of 
the Commissioner of Education of the Province of Kwangtung 
who, himselfa Christian, is taking steps to make Government 
recognition of mission schools to be a practical reality. It 
appears that the recent action of the Peking Government in 
dividing all the schools of the country into two classes, public 
and private, has made possible this action of the Kwangtung 
Commissioner of Education. | 
Before the Revolution, mission schools were placed in a 
class by themselves. But now they are all classed as private 
schools, and thus all disabilities are removed from them as 
mission schools. It is now possible, therefore, for the Com- 
missioners of Education in all of the provinces to put the action 
of the Peking Government into actual operation and thus bring 
about the formal recognition of all mission schools under the 
regulations laid down by the Government. ‘he missionary 
educators everywhere will, no doubt, co-operate with the 
Commissioners of Education to secure this result. As the 
Kwangtung Educational Association’s circular says: ‘* These 
- conditions are very broad and do not militate in any way 
against the freedom of instruction in the schools. ‘he standard 
fixed is very low....... This is our opportunity. We have 
been waiting a long time for thisand hardly dared to hope that 
it would come so quickly. Let us therefore avail ourselves of 
‘the opportunity, so providentially placed before us, and take 
new courage to proceed in the important work of education for 
Christ in China.’’ 
Mvucu heart searching and emotions of 
various kinds have been caused by the 
7 strenuous propaganda in connection with 
the introduction of foreign cigarettes into China. The pasting 
of large colored posters in the most prominent positions in all 
parts of the interior, and the canvassing of cities, towns, and 
villages with literature and free samples have caused not a 
little concern to many of our readers. It will be of interest to 
them to know that the idea of emulating such enterprise on as 
comprehensive lines, and with as many attractions, has been 
successfully carried out by Dr. F. A. Keller, of the China 
_Inland Mission. In our Missionary News Department will be 
found some details of the work. | 


Bible Distribution. 
Rew Methods. 
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Dr. Keller was able to make cleat to friends in Atnerica 
the suitability of tliese particular inethods, and the remarkable 
opportunities offered by the water-ways of Hunan to reach 
nearly every part of the province by boat. The boats he and 
liis co-workers are using are not merely secured for colportage 
purposes, but Have practically become floating Bible Schools. 
The colporteurs have a careful and thorough preparation, but 
are urged not to waste time in argument and fruitless conver- 
sation. The most important work is heart-to-heart conver- — 
sation in the homes rather than mechanical visitations. 
Special portions of Scripture passages have been prepared in 
book form giving a connected narrative and the simple state: 
ment of the way of Salvation. A special feature in the work 
is the pasting up of beautiful lithographic postets. These are 
thirty by forty inches in size and are lithographed in two 
brilliant colours on strong paper. An interesting phase of the 
work is the attention paid to the pilgrims who -periodically 
visit the sacred mountain of Hunan, The various Missions in 
the province participate in this work and much good is effected. 
Groups of workers attend to invitation and hospitality, and 
conversation is carried on with the pilgrims as they return to 
their homes so that they have an intelligent interest in the 
literature given them. | | 
THE financial condition of several British 
Societies gives cause for grave apprehen- 
sion, and calls for earnest prayer. At 
the saine time some of the American Societies rejoice in 
incomes greater than ever received before. 

The Presbyterian Board (North) received something like 
one million nine hundred thousand dollars, besides pledges of 
over one hundred thousand dollars for the China Campaign 
‘Fund, thus those making more than two million dollars gold 
in all. The Southern Presbyterian Church also received 
enough to cancel a large debt, and make more liberal ap- 
propriations for present work than ever before. Other 
Churehes report a similar encouraging condition. So while 
there is cause for regret on the one side, there is occasion for 
rejoicing on the other, and we cau only trust that the spirit 
which seems to have animated the American Churches may 
extend across the water and ‘‘provoke’’ many there to like 


liberality. 


Financial Condition of 
home Boards. 
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THE progress that is being made in the 
suppression of the cultivation of the poppy 
and the extinction of the opium traffic in 
China is certainly most encouraging, and speaks well for the 
determination of the Chinese to rid themselves of this dire 
curse. 

It is said that sixty thousand dollars worth of opium was 
recently burned at Tientsin, and reports of smaller amounts 
in other places are frequently received. Sixty hundred mow, 
or one thousand acres, of growing poppy were recently uprooted 
in one province which has meant great loss to the farmers and 
prevented many a petty official from enjoying his no small 
perquisites therefrom. The opposition to the ‘absorption’ of 
the thousands of chests of opium stocked in Shanghai—whether 
this opposition was ‘‘according to treaty’’ or not—certainly 
bespeaks their utter abhorrence of the traffic, and their desire 
to be rid of the drug as speedily as possible. 

We are pleased to note also the more sympathetic attitude 
of the British government towards the traffic as indicated in 


their stopping of the export of opium from India. } 


The Suppression 
of Opium. 


Two millionaires have recently passed away. 
One, a veteran of three score years and ten, Mr. 
~L,. H. Severance of New York, who retired from 
active business years ago, and devoted himself, as a steward of 
God, fully to the work of wisely administering his great trust ; 
the other a young man full of faith and good works, who 
planned great things for the future and especially for China 
—Mr. William W. Borden. 

We mention these now, not so much to dwell upon their 
liberal giviirg as to draw attention to the fact that rich men are 
coming more and more to appreciate the blesseduess of giving, 
and are devoting their time and energies in trying to find out 

the most needy objects, and how best to meet those needs. 
The Layinen’s Movement and Men and Missions have set men 
to thinking and consequently to work as never before. Ignor- 
ance has, without doubt, been a potent factor in preventing 
many men of means from giving; but when such visit the 
mission fields, see the missionaries in their homes and at their 
work, and realize as they only thus can do, the boundless pos- 
sibilities of such fields as China and the commanding claims, 
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it would be almost a miracle if their hearts were not touched 
and the purse-strings of their wealth unloosed. .And a new 
responsibility comes to the missionary under such circum- 
stances. ‘The more money comes tothe field the more will he 
realize the great trust committed to him ; instead of thinking 
that this money comes from the coffers of the rich who have 
encugh and to spare, he will seek to exercise his best powers in 
causing this great wealth to minister as directly, and quickly, 
and adequately as possible to the solution of the great problem 
of the evangelizing of the nations. 

OuR readers are acquainted with the excellent 
work being done by the China Sunday School 
Union, and the deepened interest and more 
intelligent participation in efforts for bringing the young people 
to a knowledge of the Saviour, and providing suitable teaching 
for daily growth; but we feel that much remains yet to be 
done. In these hot summer days and nights when the homes 
see to be emptied on to the streets, the needs and dangers of 
the children are more obvious than usual. As we note the 
close contact with conditions from which our own children 
are shielded, and the unavoidable familiarity with much that 
is otherwise than helpful, we realize the meed for more 
attention being paid to the religious life of the Christian family, 
and more help being rendered in the church and school. We 
know how difficult it is to have family worship in houses 
where there is seemingly so little home-life, with so many 
unsympathetic neighbours all around, and with the responsible 
heads of the family so frequently absent; but the very nature 
of the conditions suggests a possibility of helpful testimony. 
The subject of family worship in the home is claiming a good 
deal of attention among our own countrymen; may it not be 
well to look into the matter as it affects our Chinese Christian 
homes. 

In the address which Sir William Robertson Nicoll gave 
before the Congregational Union of England and Wales, he 
referred to a decrease reported in the Established and Non- 
conformist Churches. We cannot help linking this on with 
the fact quoted that four out of every five among Sunday 
School children fail to join the Church, and we would echo the 
appeal for a renewal of ‘‘the shepherdly care’’ on the part of 
ministers and teachers. In every service there should be a 


Tbe Cbhurcb and 
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portion for the children which need not be charachesiand by 
deliberate condescension. We ought to’ give the children a 
more vital and integral share in the part of the services devoted 
tothem. We would suggest more attention being paid to what 
we might call ‘ amily: pew religion.’’ Fathers and mothers 


who are Church meters, ought to bring up their children in 
habits of regular Church attendance. | 


regretfully once more to ‘‘ Pastor 
ussell’’? and his methods. We have re- 
ceived two copies of a paper called ‘‘ Bible 

Study, ’’ and inside one is a letter signed ‘‘ Bible Study Club, 
V. Noble, Secretary,’’ addressed to ‘‘ Fellow-servant in a 
foreign field,’’ and reading in part as follows :—‘‘ We proffer 
you our little journal free on receipt of a postal card request. 
Even postage included, the expense will not be a serious 
item to us, &c.’’! ‘This is followed by the intimation that 
on the reverse side of the letter will be found a place for 
addresses of missionaries, which may be entered on the 
subscription list, ad lzbctum, BUT ONLY AT THEIR REQUEST. 
As showing the source of these papers we quote the fol- 
lowing from Zhe Continent, a Se pages published 


in Chicago :— 


‘* The Continent has waited until it could be absolutely cer- 
tain before answering the inquiries which have reached us’ con- 
cerning the literature of the ‘‘ Bible Study Club,’’ whose supposed 
secretary, ‘‘V. Noble.”’ has written to multitudes from the Metro- 
_ politan building in New York City offering to supply Bible study 

quarterlies free of cost. As Zhe Continent suspected from the first, 
but is only now able to say with positiveness, this is simply another 
trick of ‘‘ Pastor’’ Russell to insinuate his doctrines into the 
churches under an ‘anonymous and virtually false guise. The 
office to which Mr. Noble invited correspondents to write is 
occupied by a business concern of an entirely different character, 
which reports that ‘‘ Mr. Noble’’ simply receives mail at that. 
address. This firm disclaims all connection with him. On a 
corner of the glass in the door is the revealing line, ‘‘ Pastor 
Russell Lecture Bureau.”’ 

Of course ‘‘ Pastor’” Russell has the right to disseminate his 
writings as far and: as liberally as the gifts of his followers enable 
him, and a certain measure of respect would be due his industry if 
he always stood out and out for what heis. But aman who so 
characteristically loves and uses masks, disguises, and misleading 
evasions is obviously governed by a spirit not at all in harmony 
with that sort of character which Jesus applauded—the character 
which comes to the light that its deeds may be revealed.’’ 
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The Sanctuary 


effectual Jervent prayer of a righteous man avatleth much,’’— 


St. Jaines v: 16. 


‘* For : etwoor three are gathered together in my Name, there am 
Tin the midst of them.’’—St. Matthew xvili: 20. 7 


THE Two WORLDS. 


Unveil, O Lord, and on us shine 
In glory and in grace ; 

This gaudy world grows pale before 
The beauty of Thy face. | 


Till Thou art seen it seems to be 
A sort of fairy ground, 

Where suns unsetting light the sky, 
And flowers and fruit abound. 


But when Thy keener, purer beam 
Is poured upon our sight, 

It loses all its power to charm, 
And what was day is night, 


Its noblest toils are then the scourge 
Which made Thy Blood to flow ; 
Its jovs are but the treacherous thorns 

Vhich circle round Thy brow, 


And thus, when we renounce for Thee 
Its restless aims and fears, 

The tender memories of the past, 
The hopes of coming years, 


Poor is our sacrifice, whose eyes 
Are lighted from above ; 

We offer what we cannot keep, 
What we have ceased to love, 


JOHN HENRY NEWMAN, 


PRAY, 


For a more adequate force, such as 


will enable the newly arrived miission-: 


aries really acquiring the language 
and so ensyring their future effi- 
ciency. (P, 

For more language schools, as ; they 
muy be needel. (P. 475.) 

That the influence of the institutions 
dealing with some of the social evils, 
now being opened by the Chinese in 
some .cities, may be leavened with 
the leaven of Christianity. (P. 476.) 

That grace and blessing may attend 
all work being done to reach the 
women and girls—in schools, dis- 
pensaries, house-to-house visitation, 
ete. ( P. 377.) 

That some means may be found to 
reach all those who at present are not 
being brought within the influence of 
the Gospel,—wives and daughters of 
Officials and merchants, teachers and 
students in the governinent schools, 


village women, and the women in 
cities and factories, (P. 478.) 

That a means may be found by — 
which thosé -of our friends in the 
homeland who are not interested may 
be more closely tied to the work of 
the Kingdom in this country. (P. 


That we may devote ourselves to 
serious study of resemblances and of 
principles derived from experience 
rather than upon unverifiable specula- 
tions about the differential race traits 
of peoples. (P. 496.) 

That all missionaries may carefully 
beware of entangling alliances with 
party politics. (P 497.) 

For wore lives of such wisdom and 
consecration as live down rooted 
prejudice and gain a hearing from 
the people and their officjals. (P.. 
497:) 

For an increasingly respect‘ul atti- 
tude toward human life, solicitude 
for health of women and children, 
weakening of confidence in magic 
charmis and rites, and seeking for real 
causes and rational remedies. (P. 
498.) 

That ail programs of reform may 
be for positive advance and have a 
constructive aim. (P. 499.) | 


A PRAYER. 


Teach me, O Father, how to ask 
Thee each moment, silently, for Thy 
help. If I fail, teach me at once to 
ask Thee to forgive me. If I am 
disquieted, enabie me, by Thy grace, 
quickly to turn to Thee. May 
nothing this day come between me 


and Thee. May I will, do, and 
say, just what Thou, my loving 
and tender Father, willest “me _ to 


will, do, and say. Work Thy holy 
will in me and through me this day. 
Protect me, guide me, bless me, 
within and without, that I may do 


‘something this day for love of Thee ; 


something which shail please Thee : 
and that I may, this evening, be 
nearer to Thee, though I see it not, 
nor know it. Lead me, O Lord, in a 
straight way unto Thyself, and keep 
me in Thy Sil unto the end, 
Amen. 
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Contributed Articles: 


The Nanking Language School 


REV. A. PARKER, -D.D. 


HE study of the Chinese. language by the new missionary 
is a subject of great importance, .not only to the mission- 
rT" ary himself, but the Mission to which he belongs. It 

is of the utmost importance that the missionary shall 
get a good working knowledge of the language as soon as 
possible after his arrival on the field. To this end, every 
facility should be afforded him for the acquisition of the lan- 
guage. He should have the whole of his time at his entire 
command for at least two years, with no responsibility but 
language study, and uo work to do except such as will aid 
him in acquiring the language. If he passes the first two years 
without getting a fairly good start in the language, he will go 
crippled and halting through the rest of his missionary career. 
It is now agreed on all hands that a regular course of study of 
three or four years should be prescribed, and that the missionary 
should pass an examination on the course for each year, . 

In recent years the feeling has been growing that a better 
method should be found for studying the language than has 
hitherto obtained. In the past, the custom has been for the 
new missionary to have a personal teacher, with whose help he 
attempts, unaided and alone, to a large extent, to master the 
contents of the books in the prescribed course. But this method 
has some manifest drawbacks, and the opinion has been gain- 
ing ground that something better could be done. To meet 
this demand for something better, attempts have been made to 
establish language schools, and summer and winter institutes, 
where the missionary students might have the manifest advan- 
tages which could be derived from such schools. The difficulty 
has been to secure a place where language schools could be 
carried on, and to find the men who could give their time to it 
as teachers. 

This difficulty has been inet in part for new missionaries 
of the eastern end of the Yangtze valley, by the offer of the 


Note.—Readers of the- RECORDER are reminded that the Editorial Board 
assumes no responsibility for the views expressed by the writers of articles 
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University of Nanking “to undertake to conduct a language — 
school, ‘The school was begun in October last, and has 
just closed its first session. First and last, some forty-five 
students have been in attendance. Rev. A.J. Bowen, President 
of the University, has given a good deal of time and strength 
to the school, and to him is due, in large measure, the success 
it has attained. He has been ably assisted by Revs. W. F.. 
Wilson, F. E. Meigs, Frank Garrett, and Mr. W. R. Stewart. 
Others have also given assistance, either in lauguage instruc- — 
tion, or in lectures to the school. 

The final examinations for the term were held June and 
and 3rd. Rev. J. W. Crofoot and myself, as members of the 
General Committee on Language Study for Eastern Central 
China, attended the exaininations by request. We were very 
much impressed with the really excellent progress that had 
been made by the students during their seven months’ period 
of study. The results attained were even greater anaes we ex- 
pected when the school opened last autumn. 

The students who have been in the school since its opening 
in October are now able to write over seven hundred characters, 
and have done carefully the grammar included in the first 
twenty lessons of Baller’s Primer. They are able to write the 
romanized, the tone, the meaning, and tlie radical with. its 
number of the five hundred cliaracters in Lyon’s list, aud about 
two hundred more found in tlie lessons covered in Baller’s 
Primer. 

In the examination, they were asked to write from memory 
both the Lord’s Prayer and twenty proverbs, and nearly all of 
them wrote these in character. In reading the New Testament, 
they had done less than is required in some courses, and their 
ability to talk was not, perhaps, quite proportional to their 

ability in other lines; but even in this they were beyond the 
average student who had worked at the language in the old 
ways. 

Some quotatious from President Bowen’s give a 
clear idea of the practical working of the school. 

_ “We have also been fortunate in our choice of the head 
Chinese teacher, Mr. Gia. He has had some years’ experience in 
teaching Mamdarin to foreigners, aud not a little experience in 
language school work, notably those conducted in Kuling by Mr. 
D. Willard Lyon, and in Shanghai in 1911. He has the respon- 


sibility of selecting the staff of thirty-three Chinese teachers and 
writers, of keeping them up to the mark, and of supervising their 
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actual teaching work. In addition, he writes out characteristic 
Chinese sentences, illustrating the idiomatic use of all characters 
studied. He also teaches classes in Chinese conversation, and 
gives, and causes the students to give, practical demonstrations in 
proper Chinese etiquette, as well as seeing that sentences and cards 
are written out for each student, and many other details. 

‘©The daily schedule opens with chapel at 8.30 a.m., and 
closes at 4.00 pm. The morning and afternoon each have a 
fifteen minute recess and several brief pauses. Two hours are 
allowed at noon. ‘The rest of the time is divided into six periods ; 
during three of these the students are with their personal teachers 
in individual study rooms, during which time their study is super- 
vised by the head Chinese teacher and by a foreign instructor. 
‘wo periods each day are spent by each section in the class room 
under foreign instruction in idiom and character analysis, one in 
conversation and. geography or history under the head Chinese 
teacher and Mr. Meigs, and the remaining time is spent in private 
study tn tlie study rooms. Most of the students do an hour of 
study at home, though this is not required. Each student studies 
one week with each teacher in rotation, so that variety, ability to 
understand different meu, and a wider range of expression are 
obtained. 

‘‘ Eleven Mission Boards have been represented by the students. 
Of these students, fourteen are designated to dialect-speaking 
districts, and the following provinces will be represented : 
Kiangsu, Kiangsi, Szechwan, Honan, Chekiang, Anhwei, Hunan, 
and Hupeh. 

“These students have been taken into the homes of the — 
missionaries in the city. In many cases, it has been done at not a 
little inconvenience on their part, and we are under great obligation 
to these friends. We have not, however, felt justified in asking 
the Boards to erect dormitories during the experimental stage. If 
the school continues to be the success that it has been this first 
year, a suitable dormitory with dining hall will be needed, as well as 
a building with study and class rooms. It is of the greatest 
advantage to have the students all together, and also to keep them 
from the distractions of housekeeping during this first year. 

‘*’The Department will open October 16th, 1913, and will close 
about May 2oth, with two weeks’ vacation at Cliristmas, four days 
at Chinese New Year, and four days at Easter. Mr. Wilson 
has been definitely set aside by the Board of Managers to 
do the most of the teaching during the next ‘school year till 
Mr. Keen arrives.’ 


The students attending the term just closed will, of course, 
all go to their several fields of labour, and will not go back to 
the school,as only one year’s course is offered for the present. 
New stadents will come for the autumn term. It is expected, 
however, that when Rev. Charles F. Keen returns from furlough 
aud takes charge of the school, a possible extension of thie 
course of study may be — 
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Two suggestions are here offered—not by way of criticism, 
but in the hope of benefiting the school. First, perhaps even 
more attention could be given profitably to the ovad study of | 
the language. The very first thing a missionary has to do is 
to learn to speak. Everything must be made subordinate to 
this one supreme purpose. The study of the character may be 
taken along with this, even in the early stage of language 
study ; but nothing should be allowed to interfere with learning 
to talk as soon as possible. If the study of the character is 
emphasized to the extent of neglecting the spoken language, 
it will be a serious disadvantage to the student, and will hinder 
his efficiency in the years to come. Second, there ought, it 
seems to me, to be more study of the New Testament in the 
school. The missionary ought, first of all, to learn the re- 
ligious, New Testament vocabulary. The words he gets there 
are the tools of his trade, and the sooner he becomes familiar 
with them the better he will be able to do his work of preach- 
ing and teaching the Gospel, during the whole of his mission- 
ary career. I have heard an opinion expressed different from 
this. Some have said: ‘‘Let the missionary get a general © 
vocabulary first and he will ‘pick up’ his religious vocabul- 
ary without much trouble.’’ But this process of picking up is 
avery poor way to get the language, and if anything has to 
depend on picking up, let it be the general vocabulary rather 
than the religious vocabulary. It is no reflection on a mission- 
ary if, in the early years, he can use his religious vocabulary 
-well, even though he may not know so much about other lines 
of speech. The Chinese used to say of Dr. J. W. Lambuth, 
one of the oldest pioneer missionaries in Shanghai, that he did 
not know anything else but to preach Jesus : meaning that he 
was not very familiar with other lines of speech in Chinese, but 
he was thoroughly familiar with the language that was neces- 
sary to proclaiin Jesus as the Saviour of men. ‘ Surely this was 
the highest tribute that could be paid to a missionary ! 

In the courses of study now in use among the different 
Missions, there is a good deal more New Testament study than 
is given in the Nanking Language School, and it seems to me 
it would be well if that course could be modified so as to give 
more time to the study of the New Testament, as is a can 
in all the Missions. : 

The question as to whether or not young missionaries 
from the Wu dialects region could attend the Nanking school 
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with profit is not easy to decide. There are, as already 
indicated, decided advantages for the young missionary students 
in attending the Nanking school. The discipline, the regular 
hours of study, the intelligent supervision given by experienced 
teachers, the freedom from distraction and interruption, the 
healthy class rivalry, etc., are advantages which cannot be too 
greatly emphasized. But the study of the Nanking Mandarin 
dialect is a serious handicap which I fear would largely undo 
the good that a student from the Wu dialects region would 
otherwise derive from the Nanking school. The necessary 
unlearning of the pronouns, the particles, and the pronuncia- 
tion of nearly all of the words, etc., that the student learns in 
“Nanking, is bound to be quite difficult, and will greatly 
interfere with his efforts to acquire a facile use of the dialect 
where he is to work. 

The best solution of this problem lies in having a separate 
_ language school for the Wu dialects. The subject is being 
_ considered by a sub-committee, and it is hoped that such a 
school may be started somewhere in the Wu dialects region in 
the near future. 


Women’s Work in Manchuria 


DR. ETHEL L. STARMER, MOUKDEN. 


HE women of Manchuria, perhaps almost more than in 
other parts of China, hold an influential position in 
the life of the country, and therefore work among 

them has a most important bearing upon the life-history 

of the Manchurian Church. The life of one of these women 


may be defined as divided into three stages: 


J. The period of girlhood, when she lives au irresponsible 
life, and her wishes and desires _ are consulted in everything 
that concerns her. 

II. The period of young wifehood, when she lives a life 
of service and discipline, and her desires and wishes are 
subservient to those of her husband and his parents. 


III. The period of ease and authority, when in her turn 
she is consulted and served, and has a large share in the ruling 
of the home. 
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Recent Changes in Woman’s Life and Position in China. 


ft. Education. 

During the last few years, China has made a great change 
in the training of its women and girls. As soon as they are 
old enough, girls are now sent to schools where their in- 
telligence is developed, and they are taught something of the 
world and its history. ‘This great innovation must profoundly 
aff.ct the future history of the nation. ‘The young wife of the 
future will go to her husband with a knowledge of affairs 
equal to his own, to be an intelligent companion, instead of 
a household drudge, and her opinion in most matters concern- 
ing the family will be as valuable as his own. This radical 
change in the life of Chinese girls has many important bear- 
ings on the social environment. The many barriers that 
formerly protected the young girl are being broken down, and 
with the breaking down of barriers, we must not forget that 
there is an exposure to many dangers that never Unrenteved 
her under the old regime. | 


2. The Organization of Social and Philanthropic Work. 


In large cities the public conscience is being awakened to 
help to clear away—or, at least, to deal with—some of the 
social evils that have lain for centuries in festering nakedness 
at its doors. A free healing Dispensary, an Orphanage for. 
Destitute Children, A Maternity School, and a Rescue Home, 
are some of the new ventures of city life. In these affairs. 
women are taking their part as never before, but in all these 
institutions the lack of Christian teaching and influence is 
painfully evident. They are like the body without the soul. 
The inmates are kept in order by the law, but the law is not 
‘‘the schoolmaster that brings them to -Christ,’? and when 
the bands of discipline are removed, there is no constraining 
influence within to keep them in the right paths. How great 
is the need then for the influence of these p'aces to be leavened 
with the leaven of Christianity ! If all the responsible posts 
in these public institutions could be filled by Christian women, 
what a force there would be for the spreading of the Gospel of 
Christ! In the villages, the changes are less marked. ‘The 


girls are not yet educated as the city girls are beginning to 


be, while the women live lives of busy toil throughout the 
year, with little time or inclination for developing their higher 
natures. In all these changes of the last few years, where does 
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the work of the Church stand ? What classes are we reaching ? 
What classes are we failiiig to reach ? And how can we reach 
those who are still untouched by our verious agencies and 
bring them to the feet of the Saviour? It is possible to | 
answer the first two questions. The third may be more 


difficult to answer. 


I. WHERE DOES THE WORK OF THE CHURCH STAND? 


(2) There is no doubt that the new attitude of China 
towards the education of girls has given a great stimulus to our 
Misston Schools. We feel that these schools must be sufficient- 
ly staffed with competent teachers, in order to keep up to th- 
standard of the curriculum of the government schools, for the 
same number of subjects must be taught, with the addition of 
a thorough knowledge of the Scriptures. <A sufficient number 
of Normal Training Schools must be established to keep up 
the supply of Christian teachers for schools in cities and out- 
stations. In this way, we shall be reaching the children of 
those who are already members of the Church, and a certain 
proportion of outsiders also. But above all things, in this 
field of women’s work, the Christian school, we must re- 
member that no amount of education and high efficiency of 
teaching will make up for the want of that great force in build- 
ing character, namely, the personal touch and influence of 
teachers upon the taught. It is this that makes for character 
building, and it 1s the character of the rising generation that is 
all-important for the making of Christian homes and thereby 
laying a sure and safe foundation for the nation and the 
church. | | | 
(6) The Medical Work in our women’s hospitals is a 
valuable means of reaching the women and girls. Our wom- 
—en’s dispenaries are the only places in Manchuria where the 
Gospel is publicly preached to an audience of women in the 
meantime. The daily teaching in the wards is a useful means 
of instructing and convincing women from near and far. 


(c) The Bible-women, in house to house visitation, both 
in city and in village work, render an important service to the 
chureh, but their numbers are unfortunately few, and their 
training a matter of time. It is to be hoped that their numbers 
will be added to, in years to come, from our educated Christian 


school girls, 
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II. WHAT CLASSES ARE WE FAILING TO REACH ? 


1. Wives and daughters of officials and merchants. 

2. The large mass of teachers and students in the government 
schools. 

3. Village women are inadequately cared for. 

4. The women in such institutions as are already established 
in the cities, and in factories. 


III. HOW CAN WE REACH THESE WOMEN ? 


. (a) It seems to me that the best way to reach the official 
and the student classes of women would be by the Estadlish- 
ment of Y. W. C. A. Work in our large centres. If it is pos- 
sible to get special missionaries for this work, there would be a 
great field for them in the cities to work among ladies and 
government school-girls and teachers. If it is not possible to 
do this, a plan might be formed of obtaining suitable premises 
apart from church buildings, and for the ladies in each center 
to take turns in giving an afternoon for a lecture or an ‘‘At 
Home,’’ or conducting a Bible-Class, etc. As many of the 
Chinese ladies are on committees for orphanages or rescue 
homes, etc., this might, in time, lead to further openings in. 
these iubtitutions. 


(6) More might be done in the way of Direct Evangeliza- 
tion among women. Although, up till now, public preaching 
to women has only taken place in dispensaries and hospitals, 
it might be possible to use the men’s preaching chapels ex- 
clusively for women, one or two days in the week, as is done 
in Peking, and so get an audience of women. We have not 
yet tried the experiment of taking Christian women or girls to 
preach in tents at fairs, and I imagine that to most of us it 
would come under the head of things ‘‘lawful but not ex- 
pedient ;’’ but it has been done, I understand, with some 
success in Peking. | 


(c) The village women are, I confess, a problem, and 
perhaps our readers could suggest some ways and means 
by which they could be reached in a more satisfactory way 
than at present. Some come to the cities for treatment in 
hospitals, and a few can be induced to come into the larger 
centers for classes in Bible knowledge, but these are a very 
small portion of the village population. ‘The visits of a lady 
who has charge of a large city school or a women’s hospital 
are necessarily few and far between. We look forward to the 
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time when at least the large villages will have a well taught 
girls’ school.. In these it might be possible for the teacher to 
conduct Bible-classes for the women, both Christian and non- 
Christian. A certain course could be set for them, and an 
examination at the end of the course, conducted by the pastor 
or lady in charge of the district, would be an incentive to 
regular attendance and work. ‘Then, again, a vision passes 
before one, of a little Christian settlement, with a Bible- 
woman, a trained district nurse, and a school teacher, who 
would be a help and strength to one another, and who would, 
by home visitation, classes, and in other ways, teach and help 
our village women, and be of immense value to the church 
in adding to its numbers and strength. But we have far to 
go before we attain to this ideal. 

Finally, I would like to say a word of appeal to our 
brethren, the men of the Church. It is a great weakness that 
the wives and daughters of so many of our leading church 
members are sadly ignorant of Christian truth, and the strange 
part is that so many of the members view this state of affairs 
with complete indifference, and make no efforts to instruct 
their families, or even to encourage them in any efforts they 
make themselves. It is wonderful what progress they will 
_ make under a little encouragement and kindly sympathy. I 
beseech you, therefore, to help these women, so that, even 
in this generation, we may see the daughters of China fulfilling 
their part in the kingdom, as cornerstones, polished after the 
similitude ofa palace. | 


The God of War 


A Study in Religion 
LEWIS HODOUS. 


WAN YU, who was worshipped as the god of war by the 

last dynasty, was a general in that most interesting 

period of Chinese history known as the Three Kingdoms 

(221-265 A.D.). We have in him an example of the 
process of deification which is common in China. 

The Han dynasty, which was founded by Liu Pang, the 
Prince of Han, a feudal state bounded on the north by Shensi 
and on the east by Honan, being the territory near the River 
Haun, was drawing to its end. It is the most famous dynasty. 
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The Chinese still call themselves ‘the sons of Han.’ Their 
language is the. Han language. The Han dynasty took up 
feudal China, broken up by Shi Hwangti (246-209 B.C.), and 


organized it into an empire. Shi Hwangti was able to conquer 


the semi-independent feudal states, but he was unable to weld 
them together into an empire. ‘This task of uniting the feudal 
states the Han dynasty undertook and accomplished with 
wonderful success. ‘This dynasty collected the classics and: 
engraved them on stone. It fixed the penal code which has. 
existed to this day. It organized the literary examinations 
which were abolished in 1905. It made Confncianism into a 
state religion and so forced the independent development of 
Taoism. Buddhism entered China during this dynasty. The 
dynasty built roads and bridges and agueducts and canals. It. 
extended the borders to include Kwangtung, Fuhkien, Yunnan, 
Szechwan, and Liaotung. It opened up intercourse with India 
and the Roman empire. Its armies marched as far as thie 
Caspian Sea. It produced the great historian Sze-ma Ts‘ien 
(145-87 B.C.). China was the great nation of the East. 

The great dynasty had done its work for the country and - 
it went the way of its predecessors. The Three Kingdoms 
succeeded it. The Wei ruled the central and northern provinces 
and its capital was at Lohyang. The dynasty lasted fifty years. 
The Wu dynasty ruled what is now Hunan, Hupeh, Kiangsu, 
and Chekiang. Its capital was Nanking. It lasted forty-six 
years. The third, which was the real sncecessor to the Han 
dynasty, is call Shuh. It ruled over Szechwan with its capital 
at Ch‘engtn. It reigned forty-four years. Its founder was Chao 
Lieh Ti (221- -223), called also Lin Pei, who was a kinsman of 
the reigning family of the Han dynasty. 

These three kingdoms entered upon a contest for suprem- 
acy. Chao Lieh Ti attacked Wu. Kwan Yii, the present 
god of war, was the faithful general of Lieh ‘li. He swore | 
allegiance to his emperor in a peach orchard and remained trne 
to him till death. Lieh Ti was defeated. His son (223-258 | 
A.D.) made peace with the Wu dynasty and both joined their 
forces against the Wei dynasty. ‘hey were defeated by Sze- 
ina Chao, the general-in-chief of the Wei troops. He died in 
265 A.D., and his son, Sze-ma Yen, founded the new dynasty 
of the Western Tsin which lasted from 265,to 290 A.D. 

Kwan Yii was born at Kiaichow (locally called Haichow) 
in Shansi in the second century of our era. According to 
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tradition he was a seller of bean-curd, but applied himself to 
study. Very early he cast his lot with Liu Pei, called Lieh Tt 
above, whio at first detended the Han dynasty and when this 
was ended he attempted to carve out anu empire for. himself. 
Liu Pei honored Kwan Vii very highly. In the year 200 A.D., 
‘I's‘ao Ts‘ao, the founder of the Wei dynasty, took Kwan Yt 
prisoner, He wanted to join him to himself and so gave him 
the title of Baron of Han Shu. The -story is also told that he 
shut Kwan Yu at night with the two wives of Lia Pei who had 
falleu into his hands. Yi stood in the ante-chamber all night 
with a lantern in his hand, thus saving the reputation of the 
two ladies. | | 
Still Kwan Yiu wasted to reward T’s‘ao Ts‘ao for his 
favors. The opportunity was offered in a battle against the 
army of Yew Liang. As Yew Liang’s army was drawt ap iu 
battle array with Yew Liang iu the centre, Kwan Vii wipped 
his horse, dashed forward, struck down Yew Liang aud took 
off his head and brought it back. When he had done this 
meritorious deed he sealed all the letters sent him by Ts‘ao 
Ts‘ao aud went to his master Liu Pei. | | 
Kwan Vé fought many battles. Whiile he was prosecuting 
@ campaign in Kinginén, the central part of Hupeh, he was 
captured by Sun Ch‘iian and beheaded. ‘His son Ping died 
with hid. 
Kwan Vt was a man of great courage. He had great 
physical endurance. In his biography it ts related that lhe was 
hit in the arm by an arrow. Although the wound healed, fis 
arm used to give him severe pain during damp rainy weather. 
The doctor said that the poison of the arrow had entered the 
bone and that it was necessary to make an incision, scrape the 
poison from it, and then the pain would stop. Kwan Yi 
invited lis friends to a feast and while feasting aud joking he 
had his arme cut. He was loyal to his master as we lave seen. 
He was a very generous man. These qualities have, nodoubt, 
made him a prominent figure in the eyes of his countrymen. 
a The abeve is a brief story of the earthly career of our 
hero. Kwan Yu's last military operations took place in King- 
ménckow in the central pact of Hupeh. It was here that he 
down life for his master aud here he was buried in a 
mountain called Yu Chi‘itan, jade stream, near the city of 
Kingmén. The memories of his fidelity and heroism were 
kept alive in this neighborhood. He died in 219 A.D. In 
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the year 260 A.D. he was given a posthumous title by How 
Chu, the son of Liu Pei, of ‘ Brave Virtuous Marquis.’ In the 
year 583 A.D., during the Sui dynasty, he was oe the title 
of ‘ Sincere ‘ond Merciful Duke.’ | 

Up to this point his posthumous history is like that of 
many another hero. The years rolled by. In the T‘ang dynasty 
in the year 676 A.D., the emperor Kaotsung built a monastery 
to the six Buddhist patriarchs in the mountain of Yu Ch‘iian, 
and Kwan Yii, whose grave was not far away, was made a 
tutelary god of the place called Chialan by the Buddhists. He — 
was made guardian of the Triratna. He defended Buddha, — 
the law, and the community from the Maras, the spirits of 
_ darkness, the enemies of universal order. He took sasugzassd 
the place of the Indian god Indra. 

From this monastery his fame rapidly spread to other 
monasteries in China. His power against the demons was 
soon acknowledged by the Taoist pope and the people of China. 
From the time that he was recognized as the great adversary 
of the demon world his future as a god was assured. 

His subsequent history is easily told. According to the 
local history of Kiaichow, Kwan Yii’s birthplace, his temple 
in Kiaichow was repaired by imperial order in 1008 1017 
A.D. In the year 1096 A.D. a tablet was presented to the 
temple of Kwan Yu at Yi Ch‘tian, with the title of ‘ Prayer 
Answering Illustrious King.’ In 1108 A.D. he was given 
the title of ‘Brave Peace-bringing King.’ In 112g the 
Emperor Kao Tsung granted him the title of ‘ Brave Virtuous, 
Righteous, Warlike King’, and regular official sacrifice was 
made to him. 

According to the Ming Hui Tien during the reign of Kia 
Tsing 1522-1567, the thirteenth day of the fifth month was 
considered the birthday of the god of war. An offering was 
made to him consisting of one ox, one goat, one pig, five 
kinds of fruit, and one roll of white paper representing silk. 
The president of the sacrificial board of worship performed the 
sacrifice. Whenever anything important happened the god 
of war was informed about the event. Inthe reign of Wan 
Li of the Ming dynasty in the year 1614 the god of war was 
granted the title ‘he great Ti subduing the demons of the 
three regions, Heaven’s exalted one whose powerful austerity 
makes the most remote stand in awe of him, Kwan the holy 
ruler.” The minister of the Board of Rites presented the god 
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with a crown of nine pendants (the emperor has twelve 
pendants, the marquis has nine), also a belt of gems, a dragon 
garment and a gilt tablet with the above title. 

The ‘T'sin dynasty added further titles. In 1856, because 
of his assistance in the Taiping rebellion, he was made the 
equal of Confucius. His temple is found in the capital of the 
country and in the capital of every province, prefecture, chow, 
and district. In all there are about 1,600 official temples. 
Besides these there are numerous other temples of the god, built 
and kept up by the community. The temples to the god of 
war may be found in many parts of the world. ‘There are usually 
two other images found with that of Kwan Ti. One is that 
of his son Kwan Ping who was faithful to him till death ; the 
other is that of a certain Chou Ts‘ang, a devoted companion. — 

The official sacrifice to Kwan Ti took place on a day with 
the cyclical character ézg, in the second month and the eighth 
month, and on the thirteenth day of the fifth month. The 
real birthday of Kwan ‘Ti is on the twenty-fourth day of the 
sixth month. The thirteenth day of the fifth month is the 
birthday of his son Kwan Ping, but the Chinese regard for 
the father does not permit them to have his birthday after that 
of the son. In the first month, the thirteenth day, special 
worship is also performed for him. The worship which takes 
place in the second and eighth months is in accordance with 
the rules for the worship of the dead in the Chow Li and the 
Li Ki. Confucius is worshipped in the same monthis. 

On the days of the official worship the temple was swept. 
Before the image of Kwan Ti were placed one ox, one goat, 
one pig, dishes of fruits, rolls of white paper representing silk. 
Candles were lighted and large sticks of incense sent up their 
fumes. ‘The old musical instruments were brought out and the 
children of the local school performed military evolutions with 
plumes. Before daylight of the appointed day the officials 
gathered with their retinue and together knelt thrice and 
performed three bows at each kneeling. When the worship 
was over, the meat of the sacrifice was divided among the 
participants. Besides these stated days incense was burned on 


_ the fifteenth day of each month. 


The god of war is very popular among the people, and 
especially among the merchants. On his birthday, which 
among the people of Foochow is celebrated on the twenty- 
fourth day of the sixth month, meats of various kinds are spread 
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before the image of the god. There are candles and incense. 
Idol paper is burned and fire crackers are let off. The head 
man performs the bows for the rest. When the sacrifice is over 
the clerks of the shop enjoy a bountiful feast upon the food 
presented to the god. We can readily see why it is popular 
with the merchants. His great qualities are loyalty, courage, 
justice, and generosity. The Chinese merchant has similar 
qualities. He is loyal to the members of his guild, he is bold 
in his ventures, he has a keen sense of justice, and above all 
he ts noted for his generosity. Of course the god’s power over 
demons and spectres is responsible for a great share of his 
popularity. We shall speak of this later. 

Kwan. Ti is also one of the gods of literature. Asa god 
of literature he is represented with a copy of the Spring and 
Autumn Annals, the history of the state of Lu from 722-484 
B.C., written by Confucius. It is reported that Kwan Ti was 
able to repeat this work from beginning to end. ‘This work is 
oye of the classics of China which used to be employed in the 
state examinations. 

Perhaps we ask what has made Kwan Ti so popular among 
all classes of people. The explanation is not far to seek. He 
is popular because of his supposed power over the demons. 
When he was given the place of Indra during the T‘ang 
dynasty his popularity was assured. There is quite an old work 
which was revealed in a dream in the monastery of Yu Ch‘uan 
mountain in Hupeh, the place where Kwan Yu was buried. 
It is called T‘ao Yuan Min Seng King, namely, The Canon of 
the Illustrious Sage of the Peach Orchard. This work had 
many obscure places and so it was explained in a dream by thie 
god Wang Tien Kung in the year r810. My copy was printed 
in Foochow City in 1884. We shall understand the place of 
Kwan Ti in the people’s life from a passage in this work. 
The following are the blessings which he confers on men: 
‘*No disease can touch the man who copies and prints this 
canon. The family which respects this canon will find that 
things of ill-omen and demon brutes turn into dust. The boat 
that honors this canon will find that rough waves will become 
calm. The traveller who carries this canon with him will 
have a safe and peaceful journey. The scholar who reads this 
canon will soon become famous. ‘The woman who repeats 
this canon will bear two girls and five boys in her family. If 
it is repeated in behalf of the dead, they will quickly pass 
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through hell and be reborn into this life. If it is repeated in 
behalf of father and mother, they will live to an old age. If it 
is repeated daily three, or five times, or if it is repeated many 
times all the Shin will be joyful. The honse and home will be 
illustrious, the evil will turn to luck. The blessing, imperial 
favor and longevity, will be increased.”’ 

The canon leaves the reader in no doubtful state of mind 
as to how this isto be accomplished. All the Shin, the tutelary 
gods of the five mountains, the god of thunder and lightning, 
the gods of five lakes, and the spirits of the four seas, the gods 
of the sun, moon, the great dipper, the twenty-eight mansions 
of the moon, the god of the walls and moats, obey under the 
order of the exalted Laotze. These employ the tutelary gods 
of the ground, the tutelary spirits of the year, the month, the 
day, the hour, the runners in charge of the dark malignant 
influences, the pure white soldiers in charge of the day, the 
ancestors and the god of the hearth. These investigate, 
report, and bring reward. /Kwan ‘Ti was then primarily an 
expeller of demons. Gradually the merchants exalted his 
other qualities and the scholars also discovered his literary 
abilities, | 
We shall close with an order of worship taken from the 
same work. ‘‘Set up an image of Kwan Ti. If an image 
is not convenient then in the middle of a large sheet of yellow. 
paper write the words, ‘Kwan the holy emperor, the great 
demon subduer Ti.’ On his left place Chang Sieng T‘ien 
Kung, on his right place Ling Kwan Tien Kung. (Both of 
these are popular divinities.) | | 

‘¢Make offerings before them in the centre of the room. 
Practise abstinence, wash, put on clean garments, light a pair 
of candles, present three sticks of lighted incense, tea, wine, 
and fresh fruit. Kneel respectfully three times and bow the 
head nine times. When this is complete then repeat three 
times while kneeling: ‘The Precious Revelation of Wang 
Ling Kung.’ Then continue kneeling and repeat three times : 
‘The Precious Revelation of Kwan, the Sage Emperor.’ Then 
repeat once the True Sutra revealed by the divining pen. 
Then arise, rest a moment, lift up purified incense twice, 
arouse your whole soul. Then kneeling, repeat the Canon 
of the Illustrious Sage of the Peach Orchard. ‘Then bow the 
head and arise. Rest a moment and quiet your spirit. If your 
body is weak and you feel weary, repeat the canon standing 
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up, with hands clasped fopether. When you come to the 
phrase ‘I'he Sage’s name’, kneel and bow once and so manifest 
your respect. This is permissible. 

‘The important thing is not repeating much or little, but 
repeating with a sincere heart. It is more profitable to repeat 
at night. At night the most profitable time is before daylight, 
the first part of the fifth watch. At this time man’s vital spirit 
is very strong. The vital spirits have wakened up. All: nature 
is quiet. The spirit is not vexed and troubled. 

“(There should be also decorated candles, pure incense. 
The lights should burn brighty. The heart is unified and.the 
mind is fixed. At this time the repeating will have great effect. 

‘<The canon should be wrapped carefully in a clean cloth. 
It should be placed high up. The women and children should 
not be allowed to dirty it. Before repeating, the hands should 
be washed.’’ 

The dynasty which. balslted the god of war has passed 
away. This popular god is rapidly passing away. His temples 
are crumbling into ruins. Gradually the people are losing 
faith in the power of this conqueror of men and demons. As 
the old crumbles, to whom shall young China turn for guidance 
and strength and inspiration in these changing times ? No one 
but the Changeless One, the Eternal Word, can lead and 
inspire in this new age. 


Tibetan Prayers, Priests, and Pilgrimages 
R. CUNNINGHAM. | 


OU retire to rest at night ; you rise early in the morning ; 
Y yet long after you have retired and long before you 


greet the morning stn, the voice of prayer has fil'ed the 

air. ‘Tibetans pray and pray without ceasing. They 
pray everywhere, utilizing everything movable and immovable, 
to help this one act of devotion. ‘The gentle breeze waves 
their prayer flags in the air; the mountain stream revolves 
their cumbersome prayer wheels; the sacred oil forever keeps 
alive the voice of prayer. The traveller cannot escape the 
fact that the ‘Tibetans are a praying people. ‘The roads, 
especially the entrance to the villages, are literally strewn with 
prayers ; streamers hang from tree to tree and house to house ; 
.you see them in gaily different colors fluttering across ‘the 
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rivers. Bridges are literally pasted with paper prayers. Rocks 
and cliffs are carved and chiselled with the sacred inscription, 
‘Om mani pad-me hum.’’ You never pass a caravan but 
some Tibetans in it are rumbling through their prayers. 

| The ‘Tibetan needs no muezzin to call the hour of prayer ; 
dawn finds him well through the first act of devotion. If the 
alacrity of his prayers proves anything, it proves his willing- 
ness at least to pray. Praying leisurely he gets through four 
hundred words a minute. Nothing but the eating of food will 
keep a ‘Tibetan from praying. No matter how stormy the 
elements may be, he still goes on repeating the well-worn 
phrase, ‘*Om mani pad-me hum.’’ ‘Travelling across a grassy 
plateau or over a high snow-bound pass he would much rather 
pray than indulge in coarse banter. Every Tibetan prays and 
prays personally : he does not leave his spiritual welfare in the 
hands of the lamas. He believes that Kun-cho (the highest 
deity in lamaistic philosophy) is accessible at all times and in 
all places. 

Tatsienlu is a city of temples. There are eight such 
edifices in different parts of the city, representing five different 
- sects, the most popular being the ‘‘ Ni-ma’’ or Red sect ; the 
most influential the ‘‘Geluba,’”’? or Yellow sect. From early 
morning till late at night prayer is offered in some shape or 
form in all these temples. Assisting them in their worship 
they have several different kinds of instruments, the most 
conspicuous being the trumpet, drum, bell, and cymbal. ‘The 
sound of the trumpet, as it rises on the morning air, is not 
unpleasant. Every ‘Tibetan house has its own private temple 
with a number of private lamas. Thus from palace, home, 
and temple the voice of prayer is never silent. 

The priestly population may be divided into three 
classes. First, the lama or ordained priest, who has made 
the long journey to Lhasa and there received ordination 
from the Dalai-Lama or some other high dignitary. Second, 
the ‘‘draba,’’ or unordained priest, who hopes some day to 
visit Lhasa; and third, the ‘‘amcho,’’ or private lama, who 
has neither desire nor ambition of ever seeing the sacred city. 
Another may be added, namely, the ‘‘chang-cha-ba.’’ This 
latter is seldom met with, though there are one or two in) 
~Tatsienlu. They have accumulated unlimited merit and have 
made heaven with all its joy and happiness an absolute cer- 
tainty. 
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The lama, or ordained priest, is a respectable, wealthy, 
well-fed, well-clad person. He spends his life almost wholly in 
the temple, accepting engagements only from the very wealthy 
Tibetan families. Having visited Lhasa and been received by 
the Dalai-Lama, or ‘‘ Pan-chen-im-bo-che,’’ his prayers are 
more efficacious, a fact very evident from the price he charges 
for reading them. For one day’s service he receives the sum of 
one rupee, not inclusive of food and wine. In the life of ‘Ta- 
tsienlu a lama is an important personage. ‘To many of the 
wealthy families he acts as family priest, family physician, and 
family adviser. If he has great influence in a home, nothing 
is doue without his permission or sanction. | 

Last year when the King of Cha-la was in trouble a 
number of wealthy lamas were invited to his palace to read 
prayers. After the usual divining and casting of lots, it was 
at last divined that the cause of his impending calamity was 
due to the fact:that many evil spirits had taken up their abode. 
in his palace. To avert the calamity, the evil spirits must be 
removed in the following manner: For tei days there as- 
sembled in the large open courtyard of the palace a large 
number of lamas, drabas, arid amchos. In the centre of this 
large assemblage were placed a number of small figures 
modelled in clay. ‘The purpose of this gathering was to 
induce the evil spirits to enter the clay figures. To this end 
a number of appetizing dainties were placed in front of them. 
At a given sign from a diviner a number of guns were fired, 


indicating that the evil spirits had taken up their abode in the 


figures. The assemblage then formed iato a long procession 


and marched outside the North Gate. 
This religious procession is one of the most interesting and 


truly grotesque sights to be seen anywhere in Tibet. The 
only thing that I have seen to compare with it is a devil dance. 
The procession is over two hundred yards long and marches 
the whole length of the city. ‘The most important persons in 
it are several mounted lamas, dressed in their long monastic 
robes. Following the lamas are a large number of drabas, 
playing various instruments and producing all kinds of sounds. 
Two priests blow two tremendous trumpets ten feet long, a 
number of coolies being hired to carry them. The blowing of 
these trumpets is quite an art. ‘To produce even the faintest 
sound requires no sinall amount of breath. A number of 
drabas reading their sacred books gives added interest to the 
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procession. But by far the most conspicuous part is the carry- 
ing of the clay figures by a number of dirty, ragged beggars. 
The attire and demeanor of these beggars make them unable 
to appreciate the religious significance of the occasion and 
therefore deprive it of much of its solemnity. ‘Ihey are paid 
to carry the clay figures and other impedimenta of the proces- 
sion, the religious interest of which is no concern of theirs. 

On arrival outside the North Gate the priests form a 
semicircle, in the centre of which: they place the clay figures. 
After some more blowing of trumpets, beating of gongs and 


reading of prayers a lama lifts the clay figures above his head, 


pronounces the doom of the evil spirit, then dashes them to the — 
ground. A number of little boys who miss the sacredness of 


the performance rush in and pick up the head-gear and dress 


of the figures, scrambling for the most coveted parts, while 
the priests rend the air with their drums, gongs, and trumpets. 
This religious procession is. known in Chinese as soug-kuet, 
z.€., escorting the evil spirit. 

The draba is a lesser Buddhist light than the lama. . Not 
having made the pilgrimage to Lhasa, he has not the power 
and influence of his superior in the religious order. His 
services, none the less, are very much in demand. Poor people 
all the world over prefer a cheap article, for the simple reasoll 
that they cannot afford a dear one. As the draba gives his - 
humble services for the modest sum of one hundred cash per 
day, he is therefore much in demand by the poorer classes of 
people. Whioever invites him to read prayers, feeds him ; his 
hundred cash he spends in wine. For his nighi’eahelins he 
trusts to some friendly poor who may be in his debt for prayers 
read but unpaid for. The draba is an easy-going, good-natured 
being, whom nothing disturbs and nothing perplexes. His 
life motto seems to be: ‘‘ Sufficient unto the day is the evil 
thereof.’’ Like every other Tibetan, his dress is quite protean 
and therefore very serviceable. It is his wearing apparel by 
day, his priestly garments when reading pray ers, and his bed- 
ding by night. 

The amcho is the lowest order in the Buddhist ranks. In 
Tatsienlu, at least, he is a most disreputable and irreformable 
character. In habits he is lazy and dirty ; in manners insolent 
aud truculent ; in appearance shabby and penurious. The high 
ethical teaching of Buddha, with its corresponding standard of 
life and thought, are things unknown to.him. He has no 
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wish beyond a single meal, and: no; desire above.a bowl of wiue. 
The amcho is an indispensable. adjunct in any Tibetan home. 
He lights the fire; he sweeps the floor; he feeds the lamp. 
When the ‘‘a-ya’’ goes out visiting, he follows her as a 
personal attendant. His peculiar care is the family gods, before 
whom morning and night. he reads family. prayers. He 
receives no pay whiatever and only eats what is set before him. 
The last and perhaps’ most interesting of the Tatsienlu 
lamastic population is a person who receives the appellation of 
‘*chang-cha-ba.’’ This devotee to Lamaism performs his 
pilgrimage to Lhasa in a somewhat peculiar manner. He lies 
flat on his body and while thus prostrate makes a mark on the | 
ground with his hand. He then rises, takes three steps to this 
mark and then prostrates himself again. This he does every 
step of the way between his home and Lhasa, taking three 
years to do the journey. ‘To accomplish such a feat, great 
physical endurance is necessary. Three reasons are given for 
such an extraordinary pilgrimage: First, to atone for some_ 
great sin committed in the past; secondly, to obtain great 
merit and influence as a lama; and, thirdly, to make the 
obtaining of the Buddhistic meen: with | ail its joys, an 
absolute certainty. 
The difficulties of ulinsion among Tibetan lamas are 
great and many. Lamaism’-is a domestic religion. Every 
home has its representative in the lamasery and vice versa. 
Should the lama embrace the Christian religion, he is ostra- 
cised not only from his lamasery, but also from his. home. 
Such an experience in a sparsely populated country like Tibet 
is almost inconceivable. To be a Christian and remain ina 
lamasery is impossible. The Roman Catholic religion, after 
more than fifty years of hard and ardous mission work on the 
Tibetan border, is unable to record the name of one single 
lama converted to the Christian faith.—7Zhe West China 
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A Suggestion to other New Missionaries 
W. W. PETER. 


NE day a Chinese gentleman was shown into the guest 
room of an inland hospital. He came to see the foreign 
doctor, but not because of illness. Nor had he ever 

. been a patient. In fact, his home was hundreds of 77 
away in another province and he had never seen the hospital or 
any one connected with: it. 3 

When the doctor came, the stranger said: ‘‘I have heard 
about this hospital eveu though my home is far away. There 
is a very insiguificaut contribution I wish you would receive.’’ 
He brought forth and carefully counted his ‘insignificant con- 
tribution’ and handed it over to the doctor with an apology. 
It was 100,000 cash, The doctor’s eyes nearly popped out in 
surprise. | 

The stranger left. The doctor counted the bills over again, 
examined each one closely and had them all examined. It was 
all good money. There had been no request fora card. The 
stranger had not even stated what business brought him to the 
city. But very evidently the gift had no sting hidden in it. 
The stranger came and went like aship in the night. Nothing 
more was heard from him. 7 

Here is another story: A Chinese woman came to a lady 
missionary some time ago with the request that she be taught 
to read. They worked hard together and the woman made 
rapid progress. One day her lessons took her through the story 
of the Cross. In the middle of the narrative the woman broke 
down and wept. The missionary thought the tears were due to 
some domestic troubles which the reading brought fresh to 
mind. But the woman confessed otherwise. She said that she 
could not read such a story of sacrifice without weeping. So 
the books were set aside and the time taken up in answering 
her eager questions about this Jesus. In subsequent visits her 
mind grasped more of the meaning of this divine sacrifice made 
for us, and light broke into her soul. 

Perhaps such stories as these affect us all alike. But in 
particular do they thrill anew missionary. For while language 
‘study is still his daily task, speaking to and dealing with 
the people is his promised land. In the minds of our older 
associates there are many memories,. not alone of similar 
manifestations of the power of God, but also of the defeats 
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which they have suffered. And the whole point of my ventur- 
ing to write is contained in the question: If this contact with 
these older missionaries, in a strange land among a strange 
people, comes to mean so much to us personally, is there not 
something of this inspiration which we could pass on in a large 
way to the folks back home? | | 

An inexperienced newcomer like myself has little right to 
form conclusions, but I feel that those of us who have recently 
come to China can doa definite piece of service for the Kingdom 
which no one can do for us, not even our more efficient seniors. 
For most of them have little time to write long letters home. 
They are too busy doing things to tell about them. Aud the 
big, successful ones are so modest and unassuming that, even if 
they had the time, instead of writing about their work, they 
would keep silent and use the time for more work. Do you 
remember meeting such? And how you looked at the cut of 
his clothes, wondering how such a man ever became a miission-— 
ary? And how you felt when you discovered that Big Heart 
would be an appropriate name for him? Such missionaries 
write infrequently. Moreover, they do not write to your own 
friends. Our friends are largely those of the present generation 
upon whom the burden of missionary support will fall after he 
and his friends have passed on. 

His friends of many years may know, but our friends are 
writing us: ‘What is a missionary? What do you do? 
What are the Chinese like? What do they say and think? 
What is your environment?” Many of our answers we shall 
have to get from our senior associates and pass them on as 
second hand. But in some ways we have a photographic mind 
more sensitive to impressions than the minds of those who 
have long since become accustomed to things Chinese. The 
expression of our impressions will keep this faculty alive and 
prevent us from growing stale sooner than we ought. For do 
not all of us need to express our hopes, our defeats, our little 
victories, lest our souls be dulled by the deadening round of our 
daily task till the most varied impressions come to be taken as 
mere matters of fact without desire for comment, like the 
changes in the weather? Do not all of us need to keep close 
to the kindred spirits we knew intimately only a short time ago, © 
for the sake of the inspiration we may receive and impart? __ 

The tendency is to drop many of our friends when we come 
to China. The distance between us and them is so great. 
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Some of them thought,that we were very foolish indeed to come 
to China. . But by some sacrifice, there is an opportunity for 
tying them all more closely to the work of the Kingdom in this 
wonderful country. A golden thread will tie us to the hearts 
that pray and give for us. Their praying and giving wiil 
become a very personal factor in their lives. The intervening 
distance may prevent the personal hand-clasp and the spoken 
Godspeed, but the minds and hearts will in au intensely personal 
way be wholly one with us. ‘‘AIl one body we’’—in the 
shoulder to shoulder sense, with Christ our soyal Leader going 
ou before. And what is just as desirable, we may hope to win 
to Christ and the work of His Kingdom those of our friends 
who still stand aloof. 

With these things in mind, may I pass on for the con- 
sideration of others like him, a plan — by a newly arrived 
medical missionary. | 

In the first fifteen months after he came to China, he wrote 
five long letters, some of them. over 15,000 words long. 
Fortunately he had a typewriter. By the use of carbons and 
thin paper, he made nine legible copies of each letter. His 
letters varied. ‘I‘he subjects included clippings from the 
CHINESE RECORDER and other publications not in the reach of 
his distant friends; his experietices during the war ; stories told 
him by missionaries; his meetings with Chinese men who 
_ spoke English,—in fact, every impression made upon his mind, 
which he thought would be interesting to his friends, he noted 
down in a little vest-pocket book he carried for that purpose. 

One of the nine copies ultimately went to the secretary of 
his Board. And eight went to groups of his friends. There 
were 125 of his friends with whom he wanted to keep in close 
touch: ‘Their addresses he divided into eight groups according 
to their geographical location. To each of the eight groups 
went a letter. In the end these letters went to relatives and to 
two college libraries where he had attended school. In addition 
to these letters, he sent home pathological specimens to the 
medical school from which he came, films for lantern slides to 
three friends much given to advertising missions, and several 
magazine articles. 

This is what he writes :— 

‘¢’The result of this attempt to keep in close touch with 
the home base has been most gratifying from several stand- 
points ; Iam in closer touch with the faculty of my own medical 
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school than I was while a student. Ayd I had something to_ 
back me up when recently I sent them an appeal to bear the 
needs of China in mind when junior and senior students came 
to them for advice regarding their future location. Among 
other letters, I have received one from a man unknown to me, 
a medical student whose face was turned to China by an article 
I wrote. Another letter came from a mechanical engineer 
who is making money. He and I travelled through Europe 
together. I never thought he was much interested in missions. 
Now he writes to ask whether he could put his training to good 
service in China. Pastors and laymen have written me that my . 
letters brought the subject of missions very much closer to 
them. Previously missions had been something more or less 
abstract. They had all read books on missions, and accounts of 
missionary work printed in church papers, but what they wanted 
was to know someone personally on the field, these younger 
pastors and laymen particularly. The biggest fesult, however, 
is. my personal conviction that, for me at least, this plan is a 
good one and very much worth while. It is not an easy thing 
to do. It takes time. Often I have pounded my typewriter 
till one and two o’clock in the morning. It takes mouey, too. 
But the time and money are well spent. | 

‘Tt is a recreation for me to write these letters. I cannot 
preach to the Chinese—and this is fortunate. I cannot tell 
these older missionaries what to do and thus put my own 
theories into practice—and this, too, I am learning, is very 
fortunate. But I can tell others the good things these men are 
doing, and what life in China is meaning to me. Day after 
day I sit opposite that teacher of mine while, without a change 
of countenance, he suffers my mind and lips to stumble after 
him. At four, I exercise my body. After supper, I devote 
invself for one or two evenings a week to my 125 friends. If I 
do not try to tie them up to the work of the Kingdom in China, 
perhaps no one else will. I know them better than anyone 
else here in China. And their interest in China may hinge 
entirely upon me. I am in a big game. And the game isa 
joy and a recreation. | : 

‘* You ask me if statistics and quarterly reports and what 
you call a ‘missionary letter’ are not sufficient. I don’t think 
they are—not for the 125 people I am particularly interested 
in. In the first place I have no ‘statistics’ to offer, and no | 
‘quarterly reports’ to make. I am still at the very bottom, 
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learning the Ff fj 7%. I believe in personal letters. Mission 
study books are of excellent educational value, but they are not 
personal. Church report letters and regular printed missionary 
reports are also good, but they will not get under the vests of 
my friends, nor yours either. They do not have the force a 
personal letter has. What we want is intercessory prayer with 
definite meaning to it and giving in which a very part of the 


heart of the giver goes with the money. 
‘*You say, ‘I have no typewriter.’ Get your Board to 


- send out your personal letters for you. Ask some friend of yours 
to give them the money if you have none yourself to spare for 
that purpose... . .. The people of God engaged in this holy 
crusade against sin in China ought to know of the conditions 
under which their representatives work, and the achievements 
they attain on the frontier through Jesus Christ... And they 
ought to know in a personal way. Only two things can prevent 
the wider conquests this personal touch will bring to the 
Kingdom. Modesty is one. Lack of vision is the other.’ 


In addition to the above enthusiastic report, if I may 
venture just one word of caution. Those of us not much 
accustomed to writing ought to take an older missionary into 
our confidence. ‘There are some things which might be very 
interesting to our friends, but writing them would be no help 
but a hindrance to the Kingdom. Our own opinions, if such 
questions arise, ought to yield to the judgement of men who 
know more than we do from actual experience in the work of 
extending the Kingdom. 

All of us have felt that there is so little that we can do 
these first tongue-tied years among the Chinese. But we can 
still use our former language. There is a large opportunity 
open to us especially. We can write letters home to our own 


circle of friends. 
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Missionary and Social Problems of China 


CHARLES RICHMOND HENDERSON, 
University of Chicago. 


NE whose direct observation of China is merely the brief 
look of a passing traveller cannot claim to give counsel 
in relation to local aud national problems. But it is 
entirely within the bounds of propriety to offer a 

method of approach to human problems which has long been 
tried upon European and American sitnations. Much as races 
differ there are fundamental likenesses and esseutial kinship. 
In all countries the factors of production analyzed by economists 
are the same; the principles of biology, chemistry, physics, 
engineering, hygiene, medicine, surgery, and finance account- 
ing are alike. Water flows down hill, and ‘‘squeeze’’ or 
‘*oraft’’ will surely appear when the officials depend on fees 
for income and when efficiency tests are not applied by accurate 
book-keeping and publicity of records. American county and — 
city rings could give lessons to the most astute Chinese man- 
darins on ‘‘ ways that are dark and tricks that are vain,’’ and 
the Chinese are not so very peculiar. ‘Ihe ‘‘ rotten boronghs’’ 
of England are no more, but their odor still scents historic 
pages. We can derive hope from these reminiscences of van- 
quished evils of our own. If the fruitless ingennity bestowed 
upon unverifiable speculations about the differential racial 
traits of peoples had been devoted to serions stndy of resem- 
blances and principles derived from experience, we should get 
on faster and remain on solid ground. 3 
The social problems of China are the same as those of 
America: production of commodities necessary to existence and 
well-being ; improvement of the organization of industry, trade, 
and commerce ; construction of better methods of transportation 
and communication ; removal of the causes of disease ; better- 
ment of conditions of vitality in the dwelling and its surround- 
ings, in mine, factory, field, and workshop ; advance in know]- — 
edge and progress in education ; the adornment of life by the 
graces of art; the harmonization of conflicting interests so that 
the weak shall not be exploited by the strong and human 
personality be universally respected ; and, to these ends, all the 
institutions of education, art, morality, and religion should be 
fully developed and systematically supported by a sound > 
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financial system. These being the universal social problems in 
outline and essence, what can the missionary do? 

One deduction from the history of error leaps to the eye: 
the missionary is bound to beware of entangling alliances with 
party politics. The attempt of certain ecclesiastics in earlier 
ages to use the secular arm for the advancement.of religious 
beliefs has left a tragic lesson in the story of missions. ‘The 
modern patriotic spirit in Japan and China is exceedingly and 
justly sensitive to encroachment by foreigners, and even their 
unjust suspicion is not entirely without foundation in fact. 
Furthermore, it betrays a feeble faith in the power of spiritual 
agencies to lean on the crutch of legal and military aid although 
a missionary loses none of the common legal rights of a citizen 
to protection. The educator who does not have full confidence 
in the slow but certain triumph of truth through persuasion 
and education may be a good hangman but can never claim 
high rank as a teacher. ‘The missionary is a teacher and a 
- persuader, and only the materialist, blind to the real forces of 
civilization, thinks meanly of the might of truth. “The history 
of error warns against political intrigue, and the history of 
missions in all ages demonstrates that no weapon formed 
against the message of divine truth can hold its edge in battle. 
India, China, and Japan are penetrated by the influence of the 
gospel and its unselfish messengers. Philistines affirm the 
supremacy of cannon and of commerce; but Philistines are 
narrow in vision; there are many things in heaven and earth 
which are not dreamed of in their philosophy. The confidence 
shown toward missionaries in the distribution of relief during - 
times of famine is a proof that they have lived down rooted 
prejudice by wise and consecrated lives and have a hearing 
among the people and their officials. 

One of the effects of missionary residence in the Orient is 
the gradual erection of standards of moral judgment unknown 
before. Missionaries are generally persons of culture, and many 
of them are men of learning and wide reading. They havea 
fair proportion of persons of eminent ability and wide outlook 
on men and things. Many ofthem are physicians and have the 
modern scientific equipment. By their home life, their personal 
habits, their direct intercourse, their conversation and their 
institutions of healing and instruction this highly competent 
body of representatives of Christian culture have insensibly but 
surely raised a standard of judgment which condemus many of 
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the inveterate practices of the Orient and points a better way. 
There is observable a more respectful attitude to human life, a 
wiser solicitude for the health of children and women, a weaken- 
ing of confidence in magic charms and rites, a more sensible 
seeking for real causes and rational remedies. | 

In a thousand ways this influence has been felt, and the 
thick volumes of Dennis with their vast collection of facts from 
the whole world imay Serve to illustrate the social service already 
rendered by our missionaries and their families. 

‘It is fully time that this more or less indirect and uncon- 
scious social ministry should become conscious, purposeful, 
concerted aud directed by trained sociologists ; and many of our 
wisest missionaries begin to see this and act upon the conviction. 
Dr. Timothy Richard expressed this view quite clearly to the 
writer about fifteen years ago. Now that the Men and Religion 
Movement and the Federation of Churches in America have 
begun to formulate a distinct policy of social action, the move- 
ment will be quickened in foreign lands and co-operation is desir- 
able. The Young Men’s Christian Associations have a deliberate 
policy on the subject, and their experience shows its wisdom. | 

How to make this movement most fruitful is a question 
which deserves general attention and conference. Among 
many methods which crowd for discussion, one alone may here 
be briefly suggested—a National Conference on Welfare. The 
National Conference of Charities and Correction in the United 
States, with a large membership in Canada, is the type to study. 
Missionaries cannot dictate to rulers but they can educate 
public opinion until it becomes irresistible; and a conference is the 
most effective method of forining public opinion ever yet devised 
by the wit of man. It is the class-room method of the best 
educators. It is the secret of the value of political campaigns 
under a constitutional government. The formation and main- 
> tenance of local, provincial, and national conferences is within 
the power of missionaries. In such conferences the highest 
standards of Christian nations would be brought to light. 
Scores of citizens would be encouraged to study and express 
the results of their observation and experience. ‘The foreigners 
might not hold office or even speak ; their chief function would 
be to start the natural leaders of the nation on the right path. 
Newspapers, which are multiplying so rapidly everywhere in 
the East, would greedily seize the reports and discussion and 
give them widest publicity. Indeed, one of the chief advantages 
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of such conferences would be that the news items and editorials 
would be lifted to a higher level. 

The making of programmes for such conferences would be 
no easy task. It would require the co-operation of wise men on 
the field with those who are in constant and responsible touch 
with the philanthropic international movements of social amel- 
ioration in Europe and America. Some of the programmes 
already proposed are ‘‘anti-everything’’ and have no positive 
and constructive aim. Anti-opium, anti-alcohol, anti-social 
evil are wise and necessary, but after all superficial and 
negative. Even the peace movement suffers from the fact that 
it does not involve any general and personal activity of the 
people. Moral training in social service depends upon setting 
multitudes to urgent work to which all can contribute. ‘‘ Thou 
shalt not’’ of Sinai must be supplemented by the positive 
promises of the Beatitudes. 

In such conferences provision must be made for small 
sections in which practical workers can talk over their diffi- 
culties and devices around tables, without oratory; but mass 
meetings for eloquent and persuasive presentation of the best 
ideals by competent speakers are also essential to the best 


results. 


The Life and Work of Peter Parker 


REV. A. H. SMITH, D.D. 


1804. His early religious history was peculiar, of which 

he left full records in his copious journals, exhibiting ~ 

a habit of introspection at that time not uncommon. 
He joined the Church at the age of sixteen (or a little less) but 
he found serious obstacles in the way of obtaining an education, 
although these were at length overcome. 

He spent the first three years of his course at Amherst 
College, but transferred his allegiance in the last year to Yale, 
where he was graduated in 1831. During that year he was 
very active in religious work into which he threw himself with 
great ardour. 

After his graduation he coubiinna the study of medicine 
and theology in Yale College, exhibiting the same zeal as 
before in attending revival services, and in preaching. He 


Pl = Parker was born in Massachusetts, June 18th, 
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was ordained as a missionary May roth, 1834, and at his fare- 
well meeting there was read a long and very comprehensive 
letter of instructions from the Prudential Committee of the 
American Board by which he was commissioned. 

He sailed for Canton June 4th, 1834, where he arrived on 
the 26th of October, a most welcome recruit to the first Amer- 
ican Mission in China, which had then been established con- 
siderably less than four years. It was decided that he should 
go on to Singapore with a view to studying the Fukien lan- 
guage with the purpose of opening a station among the people 
of that province. ‘I‘he reasons for not selecting Canton as a 
base of operations are by no means clear. He was at once 
overwhelmed with medical work for men of very niany national- 
ities, to the serious injury of his language study, as so often 
even in our (theoretically) more enlightened day is still the 
case. After uine months in the trying climate of Singapore 
Dr. Parker’s health (fortunately) failed, and he réturned to 
€anton to begin the great work of his life, the opening of the 
Ophthalmic Hospital in what. was then as now the largest city 
of the non-Christian world. “Western physicians had long since 
begun medical work in China. Dr. Alex. Pierson, surgeon of 
the East India Co., had introduced vaccination as early as 1805, 
two years before Robert Morrison arrived. An infirmary for 
the poor had been opened in 1820 in Macao by Dr. Living- 
stone, with some aid from Dr. Morrison. Seven years later, 
Dr. Colledge, another surgeon to the East India Co., opened 
an eye infirmary in Macao which lasted three years and treated 
nearly four thousand patients. But these were, more or less, 
sporadic efforts, while Dr. Parker’s work, as the founder of 
medical missions in China, continues in the great Canton 
Hospttal down to the present time. It ts interesting that on 
the first day only one person, a poor woman, applied for treat- 
ment, but the numbers rapidly increased. By January 2gth, 
1836, lle wrote: ‘‘Eight hundred patients have now been 
received since the 4th of November last. In one instance I 
operated the same day upon eight patients for cataracts ; a fort-_ 
night ago [ operated upon twenty-one patients for different 
afflictions, cataracts, tumors, etc. Besides the labor of prescrib- 
ing daily for a hundred more, the anxiety and responsibility I 
feel add in no small degree to the amount.”” 

The times were politically inauspicious. The abolition 
of the East India Co., in the year of Dr. Parker’s arrival, led to 
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a fresh crop of difficulties with China, culminating in the war 
of 1840-42. Yet, despite these great disadvantages, and the 
terrible strain on Dr. Parker himself, his work was an im- 
mediate and overwhelming success. His patients came from 
every rank in life, and from every province of the empire. It 
was no exaggeration to say that Dr. Parker opened China at 
the point of the lancet. ‘‘In the first three months of its 
existence it had accomplished more towards breaking down the 
wall of prejudice, and that long cherished desire for isolation 
for which China had ever been noted, than had been brought 
about by years of ordinary missionary toil.”’ Dr. Parker made 
himself responsible for the expenses of this great and growing 
work, and so highly was it appreciated by the foreign com- 
munity in general that in February, 1838, ‘* The Medical 
Missionary Society in China’? was duly organized, taking this 
great enterprise under its patronage, although not itself provid- 
ing physicians, but only hospitals, medicines, and attendants. 
It is remarkable that the very first hospital established in China 
should have thus so firmly rooted itself in the confidence of 
foreigners of all nationalities as to have commanded their c con- 
tinued support for three-quarters of a century. _ 

Early in 1839, Dr. Lockhart, who was sent out nm the 
London Missionary Society, arrived in China, and the hospital 
in Macao was put in his charge, though on account of political 
conditions it was soon closed. Dr. Lockhart was afterwards 
transferred to Shanghai, and still later to Peking, where he is 
now commemorated by a great Union Medical College under 
the lead of the society which so long ago sent him out. | 

_ Dr. Parker was one of the company who on the ship 
‘Morrison’? made in 1837 an ineffectual effort to return a party 
of shipwrecked Japanese to their homeland. He made a visit 
to America in 1840, where he was able to be of great service in 
enlightening the government in Washington as to conditions 
in China. He visited England and France in the interest of 
medical missions in China, being accorded an interview by 
King Louis Phillipe. In Eugland he made the acquaintance 
of many prominent men, but the times were adverse and he 
could not command the wide interest for which he had looked. 
He succeeded, however, in raising more than $6,000.00 clear 
of expenses which he forwarded to the Medical Missionary 
Society by draft. Dr. Parker took advantage of his stay in 
America not only to deliver many addresses—incidentally being 
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invited by the chaplain to Congress to preach in the hall of — 


that body—but to take post graduate work in the University 


of Pennsylvania Medica’ College from which in February, 1842, 
le received a degree. ‘Tlie interest of that important institu- 
tion in China may be said to date from that time. Dr. Parker 
married a very accomplished lady in 1841, and returned to 
Canton in November, -1842, in time to witness the important 
readjustments made possible by the treaty of Nanking in that 
year, bringing to an end the protracted and unequal war be- 
tween Great Britain and China, by means of which five ports 
(Canton, Aimoy, Foochow, Ningpo, and Shanghai) were opened, 
and in a way, though by no means so completely as was sup- 
posed, China itself was “opened ”? too. 

Dr. Parker continued his medical labors with singleness 
of purpose and unflagging zeal. The United States having 
at length appointed Hon. Caleb Cushing, Commissioner to 
China, Dr. Parker received the appointment (conjointly with 
Dr. Bridgman) of Secretary of Legation, a post which he 
accepted on condition that it should not involve the relinquish- 
ment of his missionary work. ‘The American treaty of 1845, 
then the most successful yet made, owed much of its excellence 
to Dr. Parker’s knowledge, skill, and tact. Many of the 
Chinese officials whom he thus met were old friends, and some 
had been his patients, a matter of the highest importance. | 

At a later period, Dr. Parker was himself appointed Com- 


missioner of his country and discharged the onerous and respon- © | 


sible duties with credit to himself and to his country. ‘The 
treaty of 1858, finally ratified at the ‘‘’ Treaty Temple’’ in 
Tientsin after the capture of Peking in 1860, was largely his 
work, and that of Dr. S. W. Williams. 

Owing to ill-health, Dr. Parker resigned the office of Com- 
missioner—eventually that of Minister—which he had held for 
ten years, in August, 1857, and returned to his native land 
where he made his home in the city of Washington. He died 
at the age of nearly eighty-four January 16th, 1888, having 
been the recipient of many houors from scientific and benevolent 
societies. Up to the time of his relinquishing the work of the 
Canton Hospital, Dr. Parker had treated nearly or quite 53,000 
patients, and had trained men who were competent te carry on 
the great work in his absence. | 

Dr. Williams, writing in 1880, iitintioned that “during the 
forty-five years of its existence the work has been conducted by 
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Drs. Parker and Kext nearly all the time, who have relieved 
about 750,000 patients entered on the books. ‘The outlay has 
been over $125,000.”’ 

: Dr. Parker’s medical work for China was one of the most 
fruitful seeds ever planted ou mission soil, and it has continued 
to bring forth after its kind, and must continue to do so in 
the unknown future. 


3n —Dr. D. Z. Sheff eld. 


BISHOP BASH FORD. 


EV. D. Z. SHEFFIELD, D.D., of the American Board, 
Tungchou, died at Peitaiho, July first. He suffered from 
a slight stroke of paralysis in October, 1911. The family 
came to Peitaiho early this season that he might get the 
benefit of the change of climate, and he was apparently 
helped for a few days. But on Wednesday, June 25th, he suffered 
from another stroke of paralysis and quietly passed away on 
Tuesday, July first. Dr. Sheffield was seventy-two years and 
eleven months old. He was a soldier in the Civil War fighting for 
the maintenance of the American Union and the freedom of the 
slaves. He came to China as a missionary in 1869 and had given 
forty-four years of uninterrupted service to the upbuilding of the 
kingdom of Christ and of the Chinese people. In 1895 a Chinese 
carpenter—who had done much work for Dr. Sheffield, to whom Dr. 
Sheffield was very kind, and of whom the Doctor had not the least 
suspicion-—became somewhat unbalanced mentally, and constraining 
a carpenter under him they attacked Dr. Sheffield in a lonely spot 
on a Sunday and left him for dead. With thirteen wounds on his 
head and face, and twenty more on his body, Dr. Sheffield never 
recovered from the physical shock of the attack. His name will be 
enrolled among the missionaries who gave up home and friends 
and also among the martyrs who gave up life itself for the Master. 
The American Board of Foreign Missions has sent some ex- 
tremely able men to China and Dr. Sheffield takes a front rank 
among them all. His great natural ability, his high qualifications 
as a Chinese scholar, his lorig service in higher education, and his 
unaffected love for the Chinese placed him among the foremost of 
China’s missionaries. A suitable sketch of his life will be accu hes 
by his colleague, Rev. Arthur Smith, D.D. | 


Address of Dr. Goodrich at the Funeral of Dr. Sheffield. 


— ‘The end has come, an end which is only the beginning ; the 
end of a life of untiring, strenuous, fruitful service, and the 
beginning of an endless and abounding life, and of a agate 


service in _ realms. 
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Shall we grieve for our brother? Ah! we would have held 
him, if we might, till he had, at least, finished the translation of 
the Book of books, a work to which so much of his heart and life 
were given. But when we saw the weary body, we could not hold 
him back, but the rather sing our hallelujahs with the angels who 
were waiting at the gates of pearl to welcome him Home. 

How well I remember the coming of the dear brother forty 
and four years agone, the steady and successful study of the 
language—albeit under the handicap of a body crippled from the 
effects of the Civil War. I remember how he labored on and on, 
growing stronger year by year ; how he began with joy the preach-- 
ing of the glad Evangel: how by and by he was given the Chair 
of Theology in the new Theological College, a post he held for 
more than thirty’ years; how he became by common consent the 
Principal of the Academy at Tungchou, and afterward the Presi- 
dent of the College, a place he has filled so long and so well; 
how more than twenty years ago he was chosen as one of the 
translators of the Bible into the Classical Language, having been 
from the beginning the Chairman of Committee, and giving to 
this work much of his best life-blood for more than twenty years; 
how one by one he has prepared matiy books for the press, the 
outcome of his studies with College classes; how he has worked 
‘on various Committees, and in numerous lines; and how all his 
labors have been carried on with quiet persistence, and with 
apparent reserves of strength and time. 

I remember how, eighteen years agone, he was suddenly 
struck down by a friend—a Chinese carpenter, in mad frenzy— 
receiving numerous wounds, and almost killed. At length, seeing 
it to be his only chance of life, by a rare presence of mind he 
feigned himself dead, and so was saved. And ever since he might — 
well say with Paul: ‘‘I bear branded on my body the marks of 
Jesus.’’ Since theu, and for nearly another score of years, he has 
continued to labor on, smiling at weakness and weariness. i 

But the best of a good man is not his work but himself, the 
character which by the grace of God he has been building. If I 
have rejoiced in the work of Dr. Sheffield, I have rejoiced still 
more in his faith and love, and his consecration to heavenly ideals. 

Dr. Sheffield had a logical mind and a masterful spirit, and he 
was a born leader of men. But, and also, he had his playful moods, 
with rare touches of humor in conversation, and withal he pos- 
sessed the heart of a child. When his face lighted up, it was 
radiantly beautiful. It is only character that can grow such a 
smile. I loved him best of all in the prayer meeting, when he 
united with his ceppees 1% of Scripture some of the deepest things 
of his life. 

But I think I have admired him most these last few months, 
the while he has been going down into the shadows. No murmurs 
have passed his lips; no suggestion that the Good Father was 
dealing hardly with him, albeit I ave seen the tears start, when 
he thought of his beloved Bible work which he must lay down. 
Sometimes he could not say much, but he could simile that old 
sweet smile that still lighted up and lingered on his face, even to 
the last day before he found his wings. 
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There will be tears on the other side of the planet, as well as 
on this, when the news is flashed under the sea to the three dear 
children ; but. [ think I see in the tears the fragments of a rainbow. 
What a joy, under and deeper than the sorrow, to be assured that 
the dear father has fought a good fight, has kept the faith, and 
now wears the crown. 

It is worth while to live such a life. It is worth while to 
build one’s self into China. 3 | 


Our Book Table 


THE MODERN CALL OF Missions. Studies in some of the Larger Aspeits of 
a Great Enterprise. By JAMES S. Dennts, D.D. G. A. Rez ell Co. 


1913. Pp. 341. 


This volume, by the author of the monumental wile on 
Christian Missions and Social Progress, consists of eighteen papers 
republished from various periodicals dealing with varied aspects of 
inissionary themes. Some of the essays are recent; others more 
than twenty years old. The one on Missions in China, written in 
1900, has been in part revised, but ina swiftly moving panorama 
it is impossible to keep up with its changes. 

All the essays are careful and convincing presentations of some 
special aspect of a vast theme, but perhaps the predominant 
impression on a reader familiar with the subjects is (one not 
intended by the author) that the progress in missions is now so 
rapid, and the relations of missions so complex, that any pouk 
whatever will soon be out of date. 

A. 


THE BIBLE MAGAZINE. Rk&v. R.A. JAFFRAY, Editor, South China. sso- 
ciate Editor, YUEN TAK-HING. <Illiance Press, Wuchow. 
— Price yo cents per annum. | 


This is a new venture of our Alliance friends, of wlaiel! two 
issues have already appeared, and its ostensible object is to stimu- 
late Bible study. Its contents follow the following order:— | 

Editorial, Pulpit, Bible Study, Illustrations, Questions and 
Auswers, Missionary, Prophecy, etc. It is well printed on white 
paper, and has some sixty-odd pages of reading matter, and should 
supply a felt need in the prosecution of Mission work. | 


RECONNAISANCE”’ IN CENTRAL AFRICA. ‘‘ EN ECLAIREUR, VovacE 
D’ETUDE AU CONGO BELGE” HENRI ANET, Docteur en 


Sociales, Bruxelles. 


The scout duty carried by Pastor Henri Anet. last 

_ year in the Belgian Congo on behalf of the Belgian Protestant 

Churches, was well done, and his excellent little book ‘‘ En 

Eclaireur, voyage d’Etude au Congo Belge’’ tells us his varied 
- experiences in a graphic and interesting style. | 
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While making the grand tour of the Congo from Maladi to 
Nyangwe, uearly 2,000 miles, then westward to the Sankuru 
which he descended till he reached the Kasai and Stanley Pool 
again, Pastor Anet had the company and help of his compatriot, 
Mons. Henri Lambotte, an associate missionary of the Baptist 
Missionary Society, the first Belgian Protestant to work on the 
Congo. 

The author proves himself a keen observer and his enthusiasin 
was kindled to white heat. It is evident that he had, in common 
with most of his countrymen, greatly underestimated the ability 
and work of the blacks. He was quickly undeceived and won over 
to real admiration. The Bantu Christians were surprised in their 
turn to find a Belgian ‘‘man of God”’ like their own English 
missionaries. That anyone belonging to Bula Matari’s (Congo 


State Government) country could be a Christian was actually 


incredible to some of them. It certainly did them good to meet 
Pastor Anet, as it had done the Christians of the Stanley Falls — 


_ district to have had acquaintance with Mons. Henri Lambotte for — 


several months. | 

In the time he allowed himself for his journey it was impossible 
for Mons. Anet to do much more than acquaint himself with 
Protestant missionary work. He lias little to say of the Catholics 
because he simply could not bring their work within his purview 
without doubling the length and expense of his visit. He frankly 
discusses the unequal position occupied by Catholics and Protes- 
tants, and cites the fact that the catechists of the former are free 
from the payment of personal taxes, whereas all teachers and evan- 
gelists of the latter communion are obliged to pay. Without 
discussing the question of exemption from taxation he claims that 
the Governinent’s avowed intention of granting religious equality 
should include this reform of practice. | 

The sphere chosen by Pastor Anet is far inland on the upper 
waters of the Lomami. It is at present untouched and very needy 
aud we wish the Belgian Protestant Churches God-speed in this 
their first united endeavour to spread the evangel in their own 
colony. 


H. SuTTON SMITH. 


MisSfON PROBLEMS IN JAPAN. Theoretical and Practical, by the REV. 
ALBERTUS PIETERS, M.A., twenty years a missionary of the Reformed 
Church Mission in Japan. The Board of Publication, 25 FE. 22nd Str., 
New York. Pp. 188, Index. Presbyterian Mission Press. Mex. $1.65. 


Assuiniug the standpoint of the author, this book is a model 
of its kind. It consists of seven ‘‘ Lectures delivered before the 
Western Theological Seminary, Holland, Michigan.’”’ With the 
sure touch of insight, the history of Christianity from 18§9 till the 
present time is sketched in terse language, giving a sufficiency of 
detail. That the lecturer has in part a controversial thesis—which 
he sustains in an admirable, almost a convincing, manner—lends 
piquancy to his discourse. ‘To an audience of interested students, 
the appeal of the facts, as clear as it is complete, could not be with- 
out effect. 
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Starting from the distinction between the ad intra and ad 
extra labour of the Church, the latter alone is considered to be 
missionary work. ‘‘ To state the missionary purpose in a single 
word, it-is not merely to plant the church in a country, nor merely 
to evangelize the present generation of its inhabitants: It is to 
Christianize that couutry.’’ In Lecture II, ‘‘ the conditions under 
which the missionary purpose is to be accomplished i in Japan’’ are 
adequately dealt with. ‘‘ The Japanese are a civilized people. 
Almost the only thing that strikes the observer as uncivilized is the . 
indecent exposure of the body.”’ Of the two religions, Shinto and 
Buddhism, the former is admitted to be ‘‘ in some sense a spiritual 
religion, for it makes no use of images, ’’ while the latter in its 
popular form is condemned. ‘* There is no coarser and crasser 
idolatry possible than is in evidence throughout Japan.’’ ‘The 
sources of morality, ultimately “the revelation of God’s will in the 
conscience,’’ are to be found in the two religions and ‘‘in the two 
ioral codes, Confucianism and Bushido.’' In some ways the 
Japanese ‘‘are distinctly superior to ourselves. They are more 
law-abiding. ‘They are more patient and courteous under trying 
circumstances.’’ On the other hand, the two most prominent 
vices, insincerity and unchastity, are ‘‘ the chief moral hindrances 
to the acceptance of the Gospel.’’ 
| ‘* The organization of the Christian Church’’ is explained in 

Lecture III. Particular attention is given to ‘‘ The Church of 
Christ in Japan,’’ formed in 1877, ‘‘the fruit of the labors, gifts 
aud prayers of the Reformed and Presbyterian Churches in 
America and Scotland.’’ Regarding the Confession of Faith of 
this Church, which was formulated in 1900 in terms of the 
Apostles’ Creed with a short preface, the author is grieved to note 
that ‘* of distinctively Calvinistic ideas there is not the signton 
trace.’ 

It is in Lectures Iv and V that Mr. Pieters’ argument, the 
theoretical basis of which was stated in Lecture I, is developed 
il its practical application and is shewn to be in harmony with 
the position taken by his colleagues of the Reformed Mission in 
1906, over against the Japanese Church. The question in dispute 
which is indeed ‘‘of world-wide importance,’’ is thus put :— 
‘Should the American churches, working in Japan, henceforth 
do so as the equals of the Church in that country, or in subordin- 
ation to it?’’ The divergence of policy arose over the definition, 
adopted by the Synod of the Japanese Church, the crux of which 
is as follows: —‘‘ A Co-operating Mission is one that recognizes the 
right of the Church of Christ in Japan to the general supervision 
of all evangelistic work done by the mission as a mission.’’ The 
result of the discussion was ‘‘a drawn battle. Three of the 
missions, viz. the German Reformed Mission and those of the 
Presbyterian Cliurch, North, accepted the definition . . . and are 
now working under it. Three others, that of the Southern 
Presbyterian . . . and those of the Reformed Church in America, 
rejected the definition . . . and refused to work under it. It 
must be admitted that the three agreeing are stronger than the 
three in opposition.’’ Moreover, with one exception, the Home 
Boards approved of the position of the Japanese Church. The 
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Board of the Mission to which the author himself belongs, although 
leaving the final decision to its representatives on the field, 


earnestly protested against their attitude on this question. A 


schism has, however, been avoided, by means of a comprouise 
effected in 1909 which enables the dissenting Missions to remain 
in fellowship with the Japanese Church. 

The greatness of the evangelistic task still remainiug may be 
gathered from the facts that, while in Africa there is one Protestant 
communicant to 324 of the population, and in India one to 563, 
there is in Japan only one to 851. ‘‘ Almost untouched as yet are 
the artisan, merchant, and farming classes, comprising nine-tenths 
of the people.’ 

In Lecture VI, on ‘‘ The Educational Work,’’ it is shewn that 
after 50 years, 20-25,000 young men have received instruction in 
the Christian schools. Of these, some 3,000 are graduates of 
middle or higher grade. In 1909 the number of these graduates 
eugaged in direct Christian work was 3 per cent. of the whole. 
Nevertheless, the graduates have contributed largely to the welfare 
of the nation. ‘‘ Their influence has inspired the new literature 
of Japan.’’ ‘ Christian education has given birth to the Christian 
Church.” 

The final lecture of the series, entitled ‘‘ What God is doing 
in the Far East,’’ gives a résumé of the situation in China, Korea, 
and Japan. ‘‘China also has entered upon the path, which, in 
the course of 30 or 40 years, will accomplish the same kind of 
thing that we have seen in Japau, only upon a far grander scale.”’ 

Where, as in this volume, there is so much evidence of | 
thought and care, it will be enough lightly to indicate a few 
blemishes. Well-informed though he is, the author has failed 
to grasp the meaning of the Student Volunteer motto, ‘‘ The 
Evangelization of the World in this Generation.’’ Further, the 
repeated use of the word ‘‘native’’ is nowadays admitted to be 
inadvisable. It is, however, in his dislike of the methods of 
modern research that the lecturer appears to least advantage. Not 
content with an occasional thrust at ‘‘the Higher Criticism and 
other similar destructive theories,’’ he is compelled to invent a 
hybrid compound in order to express his disgust with ‘‘ the 
miserable credophobia that has emasculated our Christianity.’’ Let 
us hasten to add that this is the only conspicuous error of taste 
in the book. And it is amply redeemed by the sincerity, modera- 
tion, enthusiasm, courage, and wisdom which charcterize this 
thoroughly able treatment of ‘‘ Mission Problems,’’ vital not for 
Japan alone, but also for China and for us. 3 

F. W. S. O’N. 


THE LorpD’s Day OR THE JEWISH SABBATH #7 iM. Baptist Pub- 
lication Society, Canton. Wenli. 5§ cents. 


The appearance of the Seventh Day Adventists in the mission 
field has added a new problem to those confronting missionaries in 
China. 

The methods adopted by this denomination bave been de- 
nounced as being entirely lackiug in that courtesy and fair dealing 
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which characterize the conduct of other branches of the Church of 
Christ. Several appeals have been made to the Tract Societies to 
publish a refutation of the arguments advanced by the Adventists, 
but owing to the non-controversial clause in their constitutions 
these bodies have not felt at liberty to issue anything on the 
subject. This little book by the Rev. Jacob Speicher traversés the 
position of the Adventists, courteously, scripturally and convinc- 
ingly. This is just the book needed for the instruction of those 
liable to be misled by the loud assertions and dogmatic statements 
of Adventist agents. 

One deplores the necessity for controversy and there is a danger 
that the dispute as to whether the Lord’s day or the Sabbath should 
be observed will end in China losing the blessing of a day of rest 


) ~~ altogether ; those only partially convinced observing neither day. 


Nevertheless, it was necessary to contend earnestly for the faith 
once delivered to the saints and Mr. Speicher has entered the lists 
and acquitted himself valiantly. 

The last part of the book is a translation of Rev. D. M. 
Canright’s story of how he joined and why he left the Adventists. 


J. D. 


SHORT NOTICES. 


A Messave to China.—A booklet of some 50 pages on the teachings of 
_ the Bible concerning the principles of Civil Government. This message, we 
are told, has been prepared by the Rev. W. J. McKnight of the Reformed 
_ Presbyterian Church of North America. It is addressed to the President of 
' the United Republic of China. 


Friends’ Foreign Mission Association. Annual Report for 1912. Of 
the 112 missionaries of this Society 27 are in China,.and this staff in China 
is reinforced by 105 native workers. The church memtlers and adherents 
number 1,550, whilst there are 762 boys and girls and students in the 
Mission’s various educational institutions. The Report is admirably written 
and beautifully illustrated. 3 | 


Catalogue of St. Mary’s Hal/. An excellently arranged and printed 
description of the curriculum of the well known and successful girls’ school 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church of America, at Jessfield, Shanghai. Miss 
Dobson and her colleagues are to be congratulated on the high standard to 
which the work in this school has been raised and on the marked success 
with which it is carried on. 


Kashing High School. We have pleasure in calling attention to this 
flourishing school of the Southern Presbyterian Mission, of which the Rev. 
J. Mercer Blain is principal. Particulars of the course of studies, fees, 
scholarships, etc., are set forth in the prospectus just published. 


School Books from Macmillan & Co. 


Stories from History and Literature. The Little Duke. (Children’s 
Classics series). A Junior Course of Arithmetic by H. Sydney Jones. These 
books are well worthy of the attention of teachers in Chinese Schools. 


An Exposure of Russellism by R. A. Jaffray. This tract of 12 pages in 
Easy Wenli is a free translat‘on of portions of the writing of well known 
Bible teachers in America who have dealt with the interpretations of Pastor 
Russell. The tract is published by the Alliance Mission Press, Wuchow, 


South China, and the price is 60 cents per Ioo. : 


Message to the Japanese People. An exposition of Christian Life and 
Faith issued by the Christian Literature Society of Japan. We should like to 
see something of the kind prepared for the Chinese and we heartily commend - 
this pamphlet to the notice of translators and Tract Society Committees. 
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Correspondence 


HIGHER CRITICISM. 
70 the Editor of 
CHINESE RECORDER.’’ 


DEAR Sir: In the editorial on 
page yor of your July issue 
I read: ‘‘ When sharp division 
arises over any problem it 


should for the time being be- 


taken out of the arena of dis- 
cussion in order that God may 
solve it in His own way; in 
the end solving it to the better 
satisfaction of all.’’ 

While I cannot give unquali- 
fied approval to the principle 
stated, it would nevertheless 
afford me considerable satisfac- 
lion to see it applied by the 
editors of the CHINESE RECORD- 
ER to the subject of higher criti- 
cism, which certainly gives rise 
to ‘‘sharp division.’’ I amsure 
my satisfaction would be shared 
by that not inconsiderable body 
of China missionaries who are, 
like myself, | 

CONSERVATIVE 


SHANGRAI. 


GIVE OUR REVISERS PAUSE. 
To the f:ditor of 
“THRE CHINESE RECORDER.”’ 


DEAR SiR: It seems a pity to 
worry these hard-working men 


with doubts at this stage of. 


their labours, but it occurs to 
me to enquire what Text are 


the Old Testament Revisers_ 


translating ? 

It appears that fifteen eminent 
scholars of England have issued 
a protest against an immediate 
or.partial revision of the Revised 
Version, which it seems is more 
and more discovered to be far 


from what it may be made. But 


these scholars claim that at 
least another ten years ought to 


be devoted to the sifting of new | 


materials in order to establish 
the definitive Text both for the 
Old Testament and for the New. 

As you well know, the Old 
Testament Company, in Eng- 
land and America, simply 
adopted the Massoretic Text in 


the Old Testament which now | 


scholars are anxious where pos- 
sible to correct. It is claimed 
that the Hebrew ‘Text is often 
faulty and in many places ob- 
viously and seriously corrupt. 
Until, therefore, the ‘Traditional 


light of modern knowledge it is 


a satisfactory translation. 


All this is very serious for — 
our Chinese Revisers. the 


Text has been revised in the — 


‘impossible that there should be | 


eminent scholars referred to | 


above plead for another ten _ 
years of preparatory study, Is it . 


not evident that the present 
Revision of the Old Testament 


before very long? 

As to the New ‘Testament, 
the Chinese Revision has been 
completed on the basis of the 
Text used by the Revisers of 
the Authorized Version. Now 
recent discoveries have com- 
pletely upset the basis of the 
work of such men as Winer, 
Lightfoot, Westcott and Hort. 
They thought that the Greek 
Bible was written in a kind of 
Classical Greek interspersed 
with numerous Hebraisms. But 


_ will have to be done over again | 


recent excavations in Egypt and 


elsewhere have brought to light 
a vast number of MSS. and 


inscriptions from 300 B.C. to 
600 A.D. which have revolu- 


tionized our ‘ideas of the Greek 
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language as it was written and 
spoken in the days of the early 
Church. | 


Hence the theories to be found 


in the Preface of the Euglish 
Revised Version have been scat- 
tered to the winds, and many 


of their corrections are known — 


to be added mistakes. 3 
This is truly most serious for 
the Revised New Testament in 
Chinese. Bishop Moule ex- 
pressed his doubts concerning 
the Greek Text to be used, even 
though at that time there were 
no new discoveries from under 
the sands of ancient lands. His 


doubts, by these discoveries, are 


more than fully justified. 
What do the Bible Societies 
think of.these things? 


WATCHMAN. 


KDUCATIONAL 
TION. 


Zo the Editor of 


CHINESE RECORDER.”’ 


THE ASSOCIA-— 


Sir: It is over a year since 
the attempt was made to meta- 
morphose the old Educational 
Association into a ‘‘ General Ad- 
visory Committee.”’ When it 
was decided at the last Triennial 
Meeting, after considerable dis- 
cussion, to submit the issue by 
circular letter to a vote of all 
the members, it was expected 
there would be ‘‘free discus- 
sion.’’ 
resolution, whereby the Associa- 
tion should abdicate in favour 
of this centralized committee or, 
as originally termed, Board of 
Education, I venture to submit 
some arguments for the preserva- 
tion, with sundry improvements, 
of the Educational Association. 
I may mention that the Mott 
National Conference, with its 
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Continuation Commiuiltee, in 
March last recommended this - 
change, adopting the unfortunate 
phraseology, ‘‘a Central Board 
of Education.’’ Whatever was 
recommended by that Conference 
can be resisted only with dif- 
ficulty. Still, another side of 
niission policy, in so far as con- 
cerned with education, may well 
be considered before the ‘* fatal 
leap ’’ is taken. 

First of all, an Association, 
open to all Christian educators, 
and arranging for their free 
discussion in conference and 
through the press, of educational 
problems, is more generally help- 
ful and educative than absorp- 
tion into a ‘‘ Central Board ’”’ or 
‘* General Ad visory Committee.” 
Let missionaries enter into as- 
sociations and hold conferences 
aud impart information, but let 
the Chinese Government, nation- 
al and provincial, arrange for all 
Central Boards of Education or 
General Committees. Free dis- 
cussion will be welcomed, but 
these national Boards composed 
only of Christians and mostly of 
foreign wuiissionaries, will be 
looked upon as a rival, ¢mperium 
imperio. 

Secondly, if this great Com- 
inittee or Central Board is only 
advisory, then it is not needed, 


aud its expenses need not be 


met. If it intends to be more 
than advisory and may become 
dictatorial and mandatory, then 
it is not wanted. If there is to 
be advice, let all have a chance 
by one Association. If there 
are to be binding rules, regula- 
tions, and mandates, then we 
may well pray to be delivered 
therefrom. If a Presbyterian 
schoolmaster in the good cause 
of imparting light and truth, 
besides the ruling of his local 
Station, Mission, Home Board, 
Synod, Federation 
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Council, Continuation Com- SEVENTH-DAY ADVENTISM. 


mittee, Chinese Board of Educa- 


tion and all local Boards, now 
adds on to his list of masters 
this (Christian) General Advisory 
Committee, he may well exclaim : 
‘“ Would that you all were as I 
aii except these bonds.’’ In all 
seriousness, it seems to me that 
in education, as in all the forms 
of missionary work, there is too 
much human machinery, too 
mally committees to decide what 
others shall do, and not enough 
scope for individuality, spontane- 
ity, and the direct leading of 
God's most Holy Spirit. This 
modern Church would look odd 
to the early Apostles. 

Thirdly, I do not like ‘the 
look of religious centralization, of 
Christian monopoly. Of course 
this proposed Board may consist 
of mild men and gentle women, 
who will meet to send forth only 
opinious on educational matters, 
but it is likely they will gradually 
aspire for power, making life 
miserable for any one who does 
not fall into line and nod assent 
to these gifted leaders, who have 
come from the four corners of 
the nation, and at great trouble 
have formulated a scheme of 
centralization. As things are now 
tending, I venture to acclaim 
allegiance to the spirit that 
breathed in Protestantism and 
lived in Independency. I would 
be glad to see greater unity and 
co-operation, with less overlap- 
ping, duplication, schism, or 
sectarianism, but I prefer the 
old Educational Association with 
a little more life and energy, to 
this new scheme of a ‘‘ General 
Advisory Committee ’’ or ‘* Cen- 
tral Board of Education.’’ I 
trust the brethren will stem the 
tide. 


I am, etc., 


GILBERT REID. 


Zo the Editor of 
‘THE CHINESE RECORDER.”’ 


DEAR SiR: Should not some 
definite and adequate meaus be 
taken to counteract the perni- 
cious literature which the Seventh 
Day Adventists are scattering 
among Chinese Christiaus in 
many places? Three years ago 
they, in their usual clandestine 
fashion, began to send their 
agents and literature into North 
Honan which has been for a 
quarter of a century, by the 
unanimous consent of all sur- 
rounding missions, left to the 
care of the Canadian Presby- 
terian Church. Discovered and 
to some extent exposed they 
seemed to withdraw for a time, 
but began their secret propa- 
ganda again in recent months. 
By insinuation to some, and 
open statement to others, they 
spread abroad the impression 
that we were unable to meet 
their arguments and knew it. 

At the strong suggestion of a 
recent meeting of the Chinese 
Presbytery it was decided to 
ask two missionaries to hold a 
special ten-day class in which, 
all Chinese pastors, evangelists, 
elders, etc., in the mission might 
study the errors of Adveutisimn 
in the light of Scripture. This 
was to be followed by a public 
debate to which the Adventists 
were invited from the south of 
the province in order to draw 
them into the open and. expose 
their methods as well as’ their 
doctrines. | 

A few brethren felt. dubious 
about the advisability of paying 
so much attention to the disturb- 
ers, but the event seems fully to 
justify an opposite opinion. The 
class, which began with some of 
its members openly favourable 
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to Adventism and many others 
seriously doubtful of the pos- 
sibility of successfully meeting 
its arguments, soon developed 
into an enthusiastic unit against 
the errors which had been so 
speciously presented the 
abundant Adventist Itterature 
scattered all through the prov- 
ince. 

When on May ist the Ad- 
ventists (one foreigner with his 
two chief Chinese lieutenants 
and three or four perverts from 
the Canadian Mission) came on 
the scene they found an audience 
prepared to detect, - 
whole lies, but also half-truths, 
and it is probably not over-stat- 
ing the case to say that they 
soon had reason for wishing 
themselves out of the lime-light. 
_ Certainly the audience manifest- 
in no uncertain way _ its 
opinion that Adventism had no 
defence for itself. A month has 


since passed and, though three 


Seventh-Day agents were left in 
the vicinity in the hope that 
some people would join them, 


we hear from all sides that senti- — 


nent is strongly against them 
even in places which they 
thought their secret agents had 
already won over. In fact, even 
the perverts from the Canadian 
Mission who had gone to South 
Honan, joined them, and been 
re-baptized are (with one excep- 
tion) credibly reported to -have 
again left them. 

Two convictions come upon 
us in connection with this matter. 
One is that God has brought a 
great blessing into the lives of 
some of our Chinese leaders by 
enabling them to understand 
Christ’s Great Gospel of Salva- 
tion-by Free Grace as they never 
understood it before. The other 
is that it is wise to attack this 
Adventist heresy at once, where- 
ever it appears, and expose its 
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errors. ‘Then its hope is gone. 


Secrecy, insinuation, half-truths, 


and (in China) barefaced bribery 
are its chief methods and stock- 
in-trade. 
Yours sincerely, 
JOHN GRIFFITH. 
CHANGTE, Ho, 


THE THIRD HUNAN MISSIONARY 
CONFERENCE. 


Zo the kditor of 
CHINESE RECORDER.’’ 


DEAR SiR: Iam enclosing a 
letter which may be of interest 
to the missionary body in China. 
The Third Hunan Missionary 
Conference which was held in 
Changsha on June 24th-27th has 
decided to articulate itself with 
the China Continuation Com- 
mittee in its provincial organ- 
ization. The missionary force in 
Hunan feels that the Provincial 
Council and its method of rep- 
resentation has been a failure, 
at least as far as Hunan is 
concerned. In fact, our inquiries 
as to the results accomplished 
by like organizations in other 
provinces made us extremely 
doubtful if it has justified its 
existence in most of these. 

On the other hand we find 


an apparently wide-awake or- 


ganization now existing in the 
form of the China Continuation 
Committee, whose basis of con- 
stitution, in the light of its sup- 
posed functions which are dis- 
tinctly of an advisory nature, 
seems to give greater promise of 
usefulness than the old repre- 
sentative basis of the provincial 
federation. Hunan has _ there- 
fore concluded to remodel its 
provincial organization, model- 
ling it after the China Continua- 
tion Committee, and has decided 
to work in conjunction with the 
China Continuation Committee 
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in promoting the missionary in-— 


terests of the province. 

We hope that our example 
may be followed by the mission- 
ary forces in the other provinces 
and that soon the organizations 
in the other provinces will also 
connect themselves with the 
larger Continuation Committee 
and thus make it possible to 
have its findings and pronounce- 
ments from time to time actual- 
ized through the medium of the 
several provincial continuation 
conumittees. 


Very sincerely yours, 
A. R. KEPLER, 
Secretary Hunan’ Continuation Committee. 


CHANGSHA. 


TO THE MISSIONARIES OF THK 
VARIOUS MISSIONARY So- 
CIETIES CARRYING ON 
WoRK IN HUNAN. 


DEAR FRIENDS: The Third Hunan 
Missionary Conference has appointed 
us a Committee to ‘‘continue’’ its 
work with the hope that we shall 
prove to be a provincial organization 
that will be helpful to all that are 
working in the interests of the King- 
dom of God throughout the province 
of Hunan. In doing so, the Con- 
ference has intentionally modeled its 
action after that of the Edinburgh 
Conference and the Shanghai 1913 
Conference which was convoked un- 
der the auspices of the Edinburgh 
Continuation Committee and was pre- 


_ sided over by its chairman, Dr. John 


Mott. The Third Hunan Conference 
had a connection with the Hankow 
Sectional Conference, for it was there 
that the missionary delegates from 
Hunan felt moved to take the steps 
that resulted in the calling of the 
Conference at Changsha in June. 

The Continuation Committee differs 
in its constitution from the provincial 
organizations laid down by the two 


earlier conferences. We would call 


your attention particularly to two 


points; the Continuation Committec 
is not constituted on the basis of 
representation from each Mission 
working in the province ; its members 
have not received their appointment 
by the societies or churches with 
which they are connected. 

If it were the province of the Con- 
tinuation Committee to legislate for 
the Missions of Hunan, it would have 
been necessary to have on the Com- 
mittee someone from each group of 
missionaries or churches in the prov- 
ince, able and authorized to express 
the opinion of the group represented 
through him. But it is expressly laid © 
down by the Conference that the 
Committee has no legislative power 
whatsoever, but, as the constitution 
expresses it, “‘the functions of the 
Committee shall be solely advisory, 
not legislative.’’ In this selection of 
members, therefore, the object aimed 
at was the value of the advice they 
could offer and not the authority to 
represent the opinions of their col- 
leagues. | 

The members of the Committee 
were appointed by the Conference 
itself. In the appointment, the Con- 
ference tried to act for the province 
as a whole. Hence the members of 
the Committee both individually and 
collectively feel themselves respon- 
sible not only to those who appointed 
them, but to the whole missionary 
and Christian community in Hunan. 
This method of selection has co- 
ordinated all the phases of missionary 
endeavor with a unity of purpose not 
attainable when the units of the 
Council: are separately selected by 
separate gatherings. By this latter 
method it might be quite possible, 
for example, that there might be no 
one on the Council to represent and 
forward the interests of the medical 
work in the province. In the forma- 
tion of the Committee care has been 
taken to select workers who represent 
the various departments of Christian 
work. the various types of church 
order and the various nationalities of 
missionaries. Moreover, more care 
was taken that not one of these 
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phases be overlooked than that one 
should not have more representatives 


than another. 
are complementary and not competi- 
tive. The members of the Committee 
as a whole are interested in every 
phase of work, though they are very 
differently situated to give help and 
advice in the different departments. 
The Committee, however, is empow- 
ered by the appointment of sub-com- 


mittees to place on such committees . 


_additional other workers in the prov- 
ince whose knowledge. and experi- 
ence are sucli as to render their help 
- valuable in connection with the par- 

ticular business of these sub-com- 
mittees, 

In order to rectify the inevitable 
oversights involved in the first selec- 
tion, six vacancies have been reserved 
that will be filled by the Committee 
at its discretion. ‘Two-thirds of the 
_ membership is missionary ; one-third, 
Chinese. | 


We are directed to place our serv- 
ices at the disposal of the churches 
and missions in Hunan, to advise and. 


to help. We are to undertake to 
serve as a medium of communication 
for the churches, missions, and depart- 
ments in the province between them- 
selves or between those in the prov- 
ince with those without. Of course 
no limitation is sought to be placed 
on the full liberty for such com- 
munications to be made directly, 
without our help: we are here if our 
help is desired. We are especially 
appointed to be a means of com- 
munication with the China Continua- 
tion Committee. It is to further 
these purposes that we write this 
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letter to you. We shall feel it our. 
privilege as well as our duty to keep 
you informed of all our actions. 
Each member of the Committee will 
be glad to act as a means of com- 
munication between it and you. 

The members of the Committee 
present in Changsha on the closing 


day of the Conference met and ap- 


pointed two sub-committees. One on 
Education with Rev. Brownell Gage 
as chairman; the other on Medical 
Work with Dr. E. H. Hume as chair- 
man. If you wish information or 


~ help on matters connected with these 


departments, it will be most con- 
venient if you will communicate 
directly with the chairman of the 
committee concerned. 

Our first Aunual Meeting is to be 
held in Changsha on Tuesday, Decem- 
ber 2nd, Any matter which you 
wish t» have brought before the 
Committee should be in the hands of 
the secretaries at least a few days 
previous to the meeting. 

As soon as possible we lope to 
publish the findings of the Conference 
together with the historical résumé 
prepared by. the Chairman of Con- 
ference, the statistics that have been 
collected and a full directory of the 
missionaries in the province. 

We ask your prayers on behalf of 
our work, that it may be a real bless- 
ing to the cause of Christ in Hunan. 


We are, in behalf of the Committee, 
Yours in Christ’s service, 
G. G. WARREN, Chatriman. 


A. R. KEPLER, 
S.C. Hwane, Secrelartes. 


CHANGSRA. 
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Missionary News 


Kiangsu Federation Council. 


The Executive Committee of 
the Kiangsu Federation Council 
met at Shanghai on the evening 
of June 25th. Quite a number 
of important matters were dis- 
cussed, the most prominent of all 
being that of the program of the 
next meeting. This meeting is 
to be held at Chinkiang. It will 
open with a reception on the 
evening of November 18th, giv- 
ing the entire time of November 
19th and 20th to the discussion of 
various problems. Among other 
things, reports are to be given 
by the Committee on Funeral 
and Marriage Ceremonies. A 
general report also is to be called 
for on the progress made during 
the current year in meeting the 
needs cf places destitute of 
Christian work. The question 
also as to whether or not: the 
Federation 
should have its own summer 
Bible conference is to be brought 
up for decision. Some think 
that one summer conference for 
the provinces of Kiangsu and 
Chekiang is sufficient. 

A number of leading Chinese 
and. foreigners are to speak on 
the following topics:— 

1. How to Extend the Study of 

the Bible. 

‘2. The Benefits of Book-rooms. 

3. How shall the Federation Coun- 
cil unite with 
Continuation Committee ? 

4. How to bring about the Es- 


tablishment of the Chinese 
Church. 


These topics, are vital to the 
growth of Christianity and to 
the solution of some pressing 
problems. They will undoubted- 
ly promote also interesting and 
helpful discussions. 


Council ° 


the China 


Training Chinese Teachers. 


The University of Nanking is 
attempting to meet a pressing 
need of all missionary schools— 
that of better trained teachers. 
This fall, following on work of 
a similar grade opened at New 
Year, there will be opened a 
course for Primary teachers in 
which any well educated literati 
may miatriculate, no questions 
being asked as to his knowledge 
of western branches. In _ the 
year’s course he will be given 
the elements of the necessary 
western branches, receive some 
instruction in pedagogy and be 
thoroughly worked over. in the 
Practice School. For Secondary 
teachers another course will be 
offered, also covering a period of 
one year. ‘The western subjects 
taught here will be on a more 
mature plane and the theoretical 
and practical sides of pedagogy 
given as much prominence as 
this short period allows. Ma- 
triculation will be granted to 
those who have completed a 
thorough course covering as a 
minimum the first seven years 
of the missionary schools (or 
Chinese); more will be better. 
The maturity and attainment in 
Chinese of applicants for this 
course will be considered first, 
and then the attainment in west- 
ern branches. The number that 
will be adinitted to these 
introductory and _ provisional 
courses will be strictly limited. | 
Doubtless both of these courses 
will continue to be offered but 
with periods of time lengthened 
to two, three, or four years. The 
University has gotten out a 
bulletin covering these courses 
both in Chinese and in English. 
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The fine new plant in which 
this work—together with the 
model practice school for prim- 
ary children—is located, leaves 
nothing to be desired by way 
of fitness healthfulness. 
Immediate proximity to the 
University makes it possible to 
take such of the work there as 
the students have time and dis- 
position for. 


General Chang in London. 


The following speech was made 
in the London Mission at Lon- 
don, on May 27th, 1913, by 
(General Z. Chang, China’s anti- 
opium representative in England 
Ladies and Gentlemen :—It 1s 
very kind of you to show me 
the cordiality through such a 
special entertainment to-day. I 
thank you very much. | 
As you know, [ to Eug- 
land about the opium question. 
I am really grateful for the en- 
thusiastic movements among 
your people for helping in my 
ilission, so as to help China to get 
rid of this ruinous evil. 
has received much benefit from 
you through the evangelistic 
work which your Mission under- 
took in China so many years 
ago. She now wants to ask 
your favour to support her in 
striving for the release from the 
obligation to receive the Indian 


opium. Opium has _ created 
much hinderance to the wide 
spread of Christianity. Men in 


China hated the opium very 
wuch and even hated the Chris- 
tian religion since it was in- 
troduced into China—as T must 
plainly say-—through the war 
‘caused by the strict prohibition 
against opium importation. 
Now we are giateful to learn 
that no more opium is to be 
imported from India and that 
your Government is also ready 
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spreading the religion. 
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to accept the request for the 
revision of the rgrr Agreement. 
But great accumulations of 
opium are still at the Treaty 
Ports; our object has not yet 
been. accomplished. We hope 
you will kindly continue your 
effort till we are allowed to pro- 
hibit. the stocks from being 
absorbed. 

As to the condition of the 
Christianity in China, I want to 
tell you that the time is ripe 
for most effective movements in 
Itvery 
one in China has now freedom 
to choose which religion he 
will follow. Many are waiting 
for the introduction of any good 
belief to guide them in true 
morality. They are throwing 
off all their old customs and 
learning new ones. They have 
not yet got knowledge enough 
to distinguish between what is 
good and what is bad aud mean- 
while they are learning both. It 
is most important to give them a 
strong guide and let them come 
in a direct way to our Lord. 

[ heartily pray for the pros- 
perity of your work and pray 
God may help us in getting on 
the right way. I thank you for 
your kind entertainment and 
wish you good success in spread- 


ing Christianity for ever and 


ever. 


Union in Publication Work, 


Report of the Sub-Comunittees 
appointed by the C. C. R. T. S. 
aud the C. T. S. on consolidation 
of tract work. This agreement 
will come into force on October 
ist, 1913, it having been ap- 
proved by both Societies. 
CHINESE UNION BOOK AND TRACT 

COMMITTEE. 


We recommend to the C. C. R. T. S. 
and the C. T. S. that a Joint Com- 
mittee be formed which shall have 
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charge of the interests common to 
both Societies. 


I.—-NAME. 


This Joint Committee shall be 
known as the ‘‘Chinese Union Book 
and Tract Conmittee.’’ 


The Committee shall consist of 
seven members ; three to be elected by 
each; Society, and Dr. Darroch, 
as the General Agent in China of the 
R.'T. S., London, to be the seventh 
member of the Committee. Any va- 
cancy shall be filled by the Society 
whose representative for any reason 
has left his position vacant. 


Ill,—OFFICERS. 


The Communittee shall elect its own 
officers who shall be a Chairman, an 
Editorial Secretary, and a General 
Secretary. These officers shall serve 
for two years. The Editorial Secretary 
shall be located at Shanghai. The 
General Secretary shall be located at 
Hankow. 


1V.--MEETINGS. 


The Committee shall meet twice a 
year, at the call of the General Secre- 
tary, for the consideration of such 
matters as are hereinafter designated 
or shall be submitted to it by either 
or both of the Societies. Meetings 
shall be held about Marcl: and Octo- 
ber, alternating between Hankow and 


Shanghai. 
V.—REPORTS, 


The two Societies shall arrange to 
close their financial year on the 30th 
of September. The Committee at its 
Autumn meeting shall prepare a re- 
port to be presented to both Societies 
for incorporation in their annual 


reports. 
VI.—POLICY. 


The Committee shall eudeavor to 
carry out the following policy :-— 


1.—A free interchange of books 
between the two Societies at rates to 
be determined by the Committee and 
the unifying of the prices of books 
already published and hereafter to be 
published by the two Societies. As a 
general principle, evangelistic tracts 
shall be sold at cost, with a 10% 
discount for orders of $10 and up- 
wards ; devotional books shall be sold 
for not less than 25% more than cost, 


with a 10% discount for orders of $10 
and upwards ; educational books shall 
be sold at not less than 50% increase 
over cost price, with a discount of 


15% for orders of $10 and upwards. 


In the event of one person purchasing 
$50 worth of books at one time, a 
special discount of 20% shall be al- 
lowed. 


2.—The of two monthly 
magazines, one in Wenli and one in 
Mandarin, the cost of same to be 
shared equally by the two Societies : 
rices and names of the magazines to 
settled by the Union Committee. 


3.—The organization of an Editorial 
Committee of three to take action in 
regard to the publication of manu- 
scripts. 


4.—The publication of a joiut cata- 
logue, which shall contain a list of all 
books handled in common by the two 
Societies. 


5.—The Union Committee shall pay 
particular attention to the matter of | 
printing and publishing, with a view 
to securing the greatest economy and 
efficiency. Special attention shall be 


paid to the question of how to use 


the Arthington Press to the best 
advantage of both Societies. 


VII.—DURATION OF AGREEMENT. 


This agreement shall go into effect 
after “ig tah by the C.C.R.T.S, and 
the C. T. S., and shall continue in 
force two years. If it is then found — 
to work for efficiency and economy, 
steps may be taken to organize a 
Joint Society on a permanent basis. _ 


VIHI.—AMENDMENT. 


This agreement may be modified at 
any regular meeting of the Union 
Committee by a two-thirds vote of 
the members present, to take effect as 
soon as the modification has been 


- approved by the two Societies. 


1X.—CONVENER. 


Dr. Jolin Darroch is hereby appoint- 
ed as Convener of the first meeting 
of the Union Comnnittee. 


Bible Distribution in Hunan. 


The following paragraphs 
giving an account of new meth- 
ods of Bible distribution in 
China are taken from an address 
delivered by Dr. Frank A. 


II.—-MEMBERSHIP. 
| 
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Keller at the annual meetings of 
the China Inland Mission in 
Toronto. Further particulars 
of the origin and methods of 
the work will be found in our 
editorial comment. 


We have two parties of colporteurs 
now at workin Hunan. They travel 
and, so far as possible, live on large 
house boats, Each party consists of 
twelve colporteurs under the leader- 
ship of a trained evingelist. They 
have an hour of united, systematic 
Bible study each morning, and another 


hour each evening, both conducted 


by the evangelist in charge. After 
the morning study and prayer, they 
go out two by two and visit as many 
homes as possible during the day, 
telling the people the precious Gospel 
story, and leaving with them, as a 


free gift, a printed copy of some. 


portion of the Scriptures, sometimes 
a Gospel, at other times a New Testa- 
_ ment, or one of the books of Scripture 
selections specially prepared for this 
work. Two men in this party devote 
all their time to pasting up our litho- 
graphed Gospel posters. We have 


already put up nearly fifty thousand | 


of these in Hunan. A kind friend 
has just sent us one thousand dollars 


(gold) for another edition of fifty 


thousand posters for use in Hunan, 
and our hearts have been made very 
glad by other friends who have sent 


us funds for nearly forty thousand’ 


- posters to be sent to Shansi to Rev. 
F. C. H. Dreyer of our Mission, who 
first suggested the use of these posters, 
and to whose wise suggestion we are 
_ indebted for this important and much 
blessed feature of our work. 

While working in the village of 
Hotangchen, our colporteurs hired 
the ancestral hall of the Huang family 
for the evening evangelistic services. 
This hall being in the suburbs, only 
a few people came to the first meet- 
ing, so Mr. Tien went out on the 
street with his flute, accompanied by 
four colporteurs; two of them sang 
Gospel songs as Mr. Tien played, and 
so they marched through all the 
streets playing and singing. The 
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other men followed on a little way: 
behind inviting the people to attend 
an evangelistic service to begin at 
once in the ‘‘ Huang Family Ancestral 
Hall.’’ Asa result of this effort over 
three hundred came to the meeting 
and stood quietly, giving splendid 
attention, during a service of an hour 
and a half. The next evening an 
equally large number came, and at the 
close of the meeting seven men went 
back to the inn with our workers to 
enquire more fully into the way of 
salvation. One of the party, a Mr. 
Hu, a man of considerable influence, 
being the head of a private school of 
note, declared his faith in Jesus Christ 
and his purpose to follow Him. 

A similar case in another town was 
that of a Mr. Liang, also a teacher. 
Mr. Hsiao was so impressed with Mr. 
Liang’s learning, and his earnestness, 
that he gave him a copy of the New 
Testament in the classical Chinese, 
and with it some explanatory tracts. 
Later, Mr. Hsiao learned that Mr, 
Liang had spent the entire night ex- 
amining the Testament, and on the 
following morning had given to the 
pupils of his school a most sympa- 
thetic statement of the teachings of 
the New Testament so far as he had 
been able to grasp them. 

Months after the visit at Hotang- 
chen, they were greeted on entering 
another village by a boy of about 
twelve years of age, who said to 
them: ‘‘ You are the men whom I 
saw early last vear; you played a flute 
on the street. and told us that Shang- 
ti (God) is the only true God, that all 
men should worship Him, also that 
Jesus Christ is our Savior.’’ The 
men were greatly encouraged by this 
proof that their messages were being 
remembered by those to whom they 
preached. 

A Mr. Chen, seventy-six years of 
age, whose five sons had received 
Testaments when returning froma 


pilgrimage to the ‘‘ Sacred Mountain ”’ 


last fall, welcomed the colporteurs to 
his home and treated them like very 
dear relatives whom he had not seen 
for a long time. He had been study- 
ing the Testament and, convinced of 
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its truth, had preached to his neigh- 


bors until they all agreed he had 


become demented. He also sent one 
copy of the Testament by mail to an 
old friend in Kweiyang, the capital of 
the Province of Kweichow, and with 
the book a letter telling his friend 
that the book contained the true 
teaching about God and salvation, 
and urging his friend to study and 


‘believe it. After many questions had 


been asked by Mr. Chen, and answered 
by the colporteurs, mainly by turning 
up passages in the Word itself, Mr. 
Chen said: ‘‘If only I were young I 
would like to go out with you and 
preach everywhere this wonderful 
Gospel. As it is, I cannot, but shall 
devote all my energy to leading the 
members of my family and my neigh- 
bors to faith in Jesus.’’ 

We consider the daily united Bible 
study one of the most important 
features of this work. The men are 
urged never to allow anything to 
interfere with their two hours’ daily 
study of God’s Word. Only thus can 
their spiritual life be sustained, and 
their steadily increasing efficiency as 
evangelists be ensured. During the 
month preceding the Christmas holi- 
days one party had been studying the 
book of Acts, and on their day’s boat 
ride returning to Changsha, the leader 
held an examination. Mr. Tien gave, 
without a single error, the following 
summary of each chapter of the Acts 
in regular order: Chapter name, 
persons and places mentioned, strik- 
ing events, outline of teaching and 
memory verse. Several others did 
as well, 

There are hundreds of cities, Saas 
dreds of counties, thousands of villages 
where even now the name of Christ 
is not known. The colporteurs in 
our two parties are visiting two 
thousand homes a week, eighty thou- 
sand homes a year. From eight to 
ten thousand people are hearing the 
Gospel every week who never heard 
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it before. But even at this rate it 
will take twenty-five years, with our 
present force, to reach the homes of 


Hunan alone. 


American Recognition of the 
Republic. 


In connection with the pheture 
facing page 490 our readers will 
be interested in reading the 
following from the China Press 
of July 30th: 

At a meeting at Peitaiho on July 
23rd, Bishop Bashford said: **‘ When 
you consider the present strife in 
China some of you may feel that 
American recognition of the Re- 
public was given too soon. It is not 
so. I am ashamed that my country, 
as well as other Christian nations, 
delayed for months the recognition 
to a nation struggling for new life 
and liberty. 

‘‘For more than a year, in all her 
difficulties not a hand was extended 
to recognize her. This non-recogni- 
tion of the new Government has 
given an opportunity for those who 
would again plot its overthrow. It 
is a grave responsibility which the 
nations of the world have taken, in 
withholding just recognition to the 
Republic of China. 

“If it had been accorded a year 
ago we would not be facing the con- 
ditions we see to-day. It is as if you 
saw a man struggling for life in the 
water and should say: ‘ We will wait 
awhile and see if he can keep up, if 
so send a boat to help him. But if 
he is going to drown there is no need 
of letting down the bot.’ 

‘‘We have treated China in a 
shameful way, and have withheld the 
help when she most needed it. I am 
glad, however, that America has done 
her part, ee the future may 
be.’’ 
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Por.trrcat, TROUBLES. 


widespread revolutionary plot 
was discovered in Wuchang towards 
the end of last month. Many execu- 
tions took place. It is alleged that 
the Kuomintang is involved. 

Owing to the excited condition of 
a certain scction of the people of 
Kiangsi, arising out of the removal 
of the Tutuh, Li Lieh-chun, 
crossing of troops from the north into 
Kiangsi province led to an outbreak 
of hostilities between the Kiangsi 
and the Government troops. The first 
_ skirmish began on Saturday, July 
2th and fighting continued on and 
off for three days. No sooner did 
news of this outbreak reach Shanghai 
than the dissatisfied elements in the 
Kuomintang, headed by General 
Huang Hsing, seized the occasion 
to commence an attempted general 
revolt against the President. From 
the 21st to the date of going to press 
the rebel troops have made strenuous 
efforts to capture the Kiangnan 
Arsenal which is held by fifteen 
hundred well-trained Government 
troops. The men-of-war near the 
Arsenal remain loyal and with their 
help the assailants were dispersed 
after each attack. 

Hsuchoufu was completel 
uated by the rebel force of 12,c00 
men on July 21st. Their rear-guard 
is now at Nanhsuchow. The Govern- 
ment troops entered the city on the 
following day. The rebels have de- 
stroyed five bridges. The city is quiet 
and all foreigners are safe. 

The Council of the military au- 


thorities of Foochow formally voted 


on the 20th in favour of joining tlie 
Southern provinces. The former 
Police Commissioner, General Pang, 
is reported to be in Foochow, leading 
the revolt. No local fighting is ex- 
pected. 

The Kwangtung Assembly and 
Tutuh Chan Kwing-hing issued a 
declaration of opposition, against 
Yuan Shih-k‘ai on the 18th instant. 
The declaration protection 
to all citizens and to foreigners, both 
as regards life and property. The city 
is tranquil, but later telegrams from 
Canton state that 15,000 men leave 
that place about the end of this 
week in order to assist Huang Hsing. 
It is expected in Peking, however, 


the 


Yochow. 


evac- 


sterling to all Powers. 


that the warships will capture them 
en route. 

A Peking telegram states that 
General Chang Hsun’s troops are 
being considerably reinforced. North- 
ern troops are proceeding south- 
wards by various routes. Enthusiasm 


is beginning to take hold of North 


China. The people deprecate what 
they call the absurd hostilities, but 
reports of the Southern advance 
across thie — has fired up the 
populace. Disbanded soldiers are 
offering their services, whilst it is 
understood that the armies in Mon- 
golia request to be recalled in view 


of more favourable relations which 
are being rapidly established between 


China and Mongolia. 

It is reported that Hunan declared 
its independence on the 25th instant. 
A force variously computed at be- 
tween 1,500 and 8,000, with sixteen 
field guns and sixteen Hotchkiss 
gun<, has taken up a position at 
It is stated that the prov- 
ince has no intention of joining in 
the war against Yuan Shih-k’sai but 
that it merely intends to maintain its 
own independence against all comers. 


FINANCES. 


An important arrangement has 
been come to whereby with the in- 
stitution of a foreign audit office in 
Shanghai, the pay of the Chinese 
navy there, and therewith its lovalty 
to the North, is secured. 

The Quintuple Banks paid over to 
the Chinese Government in London 
on July 3rd the sum of £8,750,000o— 
some three millions of which will 
couie to China to pay obligations to 
the Quintuple Banks in connexion 
with Provincial loans, etc., while 
Boxer idemnities will be paid in 
After pay- 
ment of several other small amounts, 
it is found that the Government will 
require further funds. Consequently 
the Quintuple Group has arranged 
for a silver advance at a low rate of 
interest, payable in Shanghai, of ten 
million taels. The Currency Loan is 
again receiving attention. The Banks, 
however, point out the impossibility 
of issuing the loan. at the rate 
formerly arranged and it is therefore 
probable that the interest will be 
raised to five and a half per cent. 
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BIRTHS. 


At Canton, May 26th, to Rev. and 
Mrs. PAulL J. ALLURED, A P. M,,a 
daughter (Janet Elizabeth ). 

AT Wearton, Ontario, Canada, June 
ist, to Mr. and Mrs, J. M. MUNRO 
of Wenchow, Che.), a 

aughter (Marion Elizabeth). 

At Chikongshan, June 1rith, to Mr. 
and Mrs. C. N. Lack, C. I. M., a 
daughter (Edna). 

AT Taiyuanfu, June 13th. to Mr. and 
Mrs. A. HERMANN, C. I. M., a son 
(John Walter). | 

At Anking, June 17th, to Mr. and 
Mrs. A. Mair, C. I. M., a daughter 
(Audrey Mary). 

AT Mienchuh-hsien, Sze., June 17th, 
to Rev. and Mrs. A.G. Lee, C.M.S., 
a son. 

AT Chefoo, June 24th, to Mr. and Mrs. 
PAUL R. ABBOTT, a Caughter (Mary 
Alice). 

AT Haishan, Hupeh, June 25th, to 
Mr. and Mrs. N. OSTERGAARD, 
Norw. Luth. Miss., a son (Johannes 
Peder). 

AT Wukangchow, June 28th, to Mr. 
and Mrs, J. O. GROHMANN, a daugh- 
ter (Margaretha Elisabeth). 

At Kaifeng, June 29th, to Dr. and 
Mrs. S. H. Carr, C. I. M., a 
daughter. | 

AT Ch‘eungchow, July 9th, to Mr. 
and Mrs. C. J. A. S, B. M., 
a son (Jackson Philip). 


' AT Mount Randal, Belfast, Ireland, 


July 9th, to Rev. A. R. and Mrs. 
CRAWFORD, I. P. Mission, Man- 
churia, a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 


Ar Shanghai, July 8th, Mr. H. S. 
F@RGUSON to Miss E. S. BrrRcH; 
both C. I. M. 


DEATHS. 


AT Kiating, Sze., on May 29th, Law- 

- RENCE PERCY JONES, M.B., Cana- 
dian Meth. Miss. 

At Chungking, on June 8th, AL&x- 
ANDER ROBERT HERBHRT, aged 
six months, from smallpox. | 

AT Jaochow, June 19th, Miss H. J. A. 


DEGREEDW, C. I. M., of consump-- 


tion. 

AT Kuliang, Foochow, July rst, ABI- 
GAIL, infant daughter of Rev. and 
Mrs. H.R. CALDWELL (M. E. M.). 

AT Peitaiho, July 1st, Dr. D. Z, SHEF- 
FIELD, A. B.C. F.M., of paralysis. 


M., for England via Siberia. 


S.A 
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AT Bath, England, July 13th, Mrs. 
GEORGR KING, C, I. M., from heart 
disease. | 

At Shasi, July 2nd, AGNES BEATRICE, 
daughter of Rev. and Mrs. A. E. 
Wandel, S. M. S., of typhoid fever, 
aged 8% months. 


ARRIVALS. 


June 19th, Rev. and Mrs. E. T. 
Snuccs, Am. South Bapt. Miss,, (ret ). 
June 22nd, Mr. Y.M.C. A. 
June 29th, Mr. and Mrs. A. GRAIN- 
Gkk C.J]. M., from England, (ret.). 
July 5th, Dr. F. A. C. 
M., from North America, (ret.); Miss 
S. C. TOMLINson, of Anking ; Dr. and 
Mrs. MACFapyYENn, and family, A. 
M. South, (ret.); Miss Fearon, C, 
M.S.; Mr. K. M. GORDEN, (ret.) 
July 15th, Mr. and Mrs. T, WinpD- 
sor, C. I. M., and Mr. and Mrs. J. G. 
Nitson and four children, C. 1. M., 
from North America, (ret.). 


DEPARTURES. 
June 22nd, Miss M. BiccAm, C. I. 


June 24th, Miss H. M. Duncan, C. 
I. M., for England, and Misses A, 
REHNBERG and B. H. Lajos, all C. 
M., for Russia, via Siberia; Rev. and 
Mrs. E. H. VAN Dyck, Chris. Missy. 
Alliance for U. S. A.; Miss M. Farts, 
A. P. M., for U.S. A.; Dr. and Mrs, P. 
D. BERGEN, A. P. M., for U.S. A.; Rev. 
and Mrs, O. E. JOHNSON, Swed. Am. 
Missy. Covenant, for U.S. A.; Mr. and 
Mrs. SANDERSON. Pres, Ch., for U. S. 
A.; Dr. H. E. Kine, M. E. M., for U. 
S.A.; Rev. and Mrs. W.H. LIncLE 
and family, A. P. M., for U. S. A.; 
Rev. and Mrs. J. V. TUKNER and 
family, Am. South Bapt. Miss., for U. . 


June 29th, Miss M. S. MITCHELL, | 
Am. Ch. Miss., for United States. | 

July 1st, Miss Fornxss, C. M.S., 
for Australia. 

July 2nd, Miss J.A. HypDE, A.P.M., 
for U. S.A. 3 

July 3rd, Prof. and Mrs. F, G. 
HENKE, M. E. M., for U.S. A.; Mr. 
H. V. SMITH, Yale Miss., for U. S. A. 

July 5th, Rt. Rev. D. T. HUNTING- 
ron, Am.Ch Miss., for United States; 
Dr. TucKErR, P. L. URBAN, and Miss 
CHESHIRE, Am. Ch. Miss., for U. 5., 
via Europe. | 

July 20th, Miss FE. MR&CTALFE, 
Christians’ Miss., for England. | 
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